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WHO WAS THE BELOVED DISCIPLE? 


FLOYD V. FILSON 


McCORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


T may be taken for granted that the writer of the Gospel 
of John intended his writing to be clear to its first readers. We 
come to the book with the consciousness that it is one of a group 
of Gospels and is part of a still larger group of biblical writings. 
As we read it, there inevitably come into our minds information 
and impressions which we have derived from the other writings 
and from the statements of Church Fathers and later commen- 
tators. Yet a moment’s thought is sufficient to convince us that 
the first task of historical scholarship is to understand this 
Fourth Gospel as it first appeared and made its initial appeal as 
a writing intended to stand on its own merits.' The first readers 
did not have a NT, nor did they have a shelf full of volumes 
bearing such titles as ‘Introduction to the New Testament,” 
“The Johannine Problem,” and ‘The Fourth Gospel in Recent 
Criticism and Interpretation.” They obviously did not have 
access to the long list of patristic passages which later generations 
have used to settle questions concerning the origin and inter- 
pretation of this Gospel. What they had was this Gospel. 
They read it as an independent work, which was meant to 
be intelligible. 
When, therefore, they found mention of ‘‘the disciple whom 
Jesus loved,’? and observed that none of the passages which 


t Even if there were truth in the idealized picture which Clement of Alexan- 
dria gives of John the Apostle writing the Fourth Gospel as a “spiritual 
Gospel” to supplement the other three Gospels, it would still be true that the 
gospel writer meant his work to be intelligible; cf. Eusebius, Church History, 
VI. 14. 7. 

2 13 23; 19 26; 20 2; in ch. 21, which formed no part of the original draft of 
the Gospel, there are two further references, in 7 and 20. 

83 
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referred to him identified him by name, their one recourse was 
to examine the Gospel itself. It would immediately become clear 
that the Beloved Disciple does not appear at all until the last 
evening of the life of Jesus; the modern view that he is unobtru- 
sively present in 1 40 would hardly have occurred to the first 
readers, nor would 18 15 or 19 25 have given any help in making 
an explicit identification. The definite points which would first 
be noted are that the Beloved Disciple does not appear until the 
Last Supper, that he is present also at the Cross and the empty 
tomb, and, if the appendix (ch. 21) had been added before the 
Gospel was made public, that he is with the small group of 
disciples to whom the risen Christ appears by the Sea of Tiberias. 

Were the first readers able to identify this Beloved Disciple? 
Yes. They had been spared the rigors of a course on ‘The 
Authorship and Composition of the Fourth Gospel,” and they 
did not have a series of patristic passages to govern their inter- 
pretation; as a result, they were able to reach a clear conclusion. 
There was but one person named in the Gospel who could be 
identified as the Beloved Disciple. Moreover, the writer of the 
Gospel had taken sufficient pains to make clear who this Beloved 
Disciple was. It was Lazarus.3 No other person who appears 
in the Gospel can be regarded as a serious rival for the honor, 
and the Gospel, read by itself, leaves no real doubt concerning 
the identity of Lazarus and the Beloved Disciple. 

How does the writer make this clear? Up to the beginning of 
ch. 11 he has not indicated that Jesus has a special affection for 
any particular disciple. To be sure, Jesus has spoken with 
warm praise of Nathanael in 1 47, but the words used do not 
indicate personal affection. Then Lazarus is introduced, in ch. 11, 
and while this occurs rather late in the Gospel, the first mention 
(11.3) makes it clear that Jesus has known Lazarus for some 
time and that his love for Lazarus is not a new thing. The 
sisters can appeal to Jesus confidently in the words, ‘Lord, 


3 This identification is not new. It is found, for example, in J. Kreyenbihl, 
Das Evangelium der Wahrheit, 1 (Berlin, 1900), 157 ff., and in Robert Eisler, 
The Enigma of the Fourth Gospel (London, 1938), pp. 190 ff. See also the 
cautious discussion of A. E. Garvie in The Beloved Disciple (London, n. d.), 
pp. 231 ff. 
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behold, he whom thou lovest is sick.” Two verses later it is 
explicitly stated that ‘‘Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and 
Lazarus.” A little later (11) Jesus speaks of Lazarus as “our 
friend,” and the Greek word translated “friend,”’ didos, has the 
same root as does the verb ¢tAéw, which is used in 3 to express 
the love of Jesus for Lazarus.‘ At the tomb the crowd, comment- 
ing on Jesus’ show of grief, say: “Behold how he loved him!” 
(36). Thus the sisters, the writer, and the crowd all speak of 
the love of Jesus for Lazarus, and in addition Jesus uses a 
term which we may render “beloved friend.” In all the Gospel 
no other man is named as the object of Jesus’ love. The re- 
peated mention of the fact in the case of Lazarus is therefore 
the more impressive. 


In view not only of the great love which Jesus has for Lazarus, 
but also of the unique relation between the two which is estab- 
lished by the raising of Lazarus through the agency of Jesus, it 
is not surprising to find in ch. 12 that at the Supper in Bethany, 
when Jesus is anointed by Mary, Lazarus is one of those at 
table with him (v. 2). 

When the first readers had completed what we call ch. 11, 
which makes clear Jesus’ love for Lazarus, and ch. 12, in which 
the risen Lazarus shares a significant meal with Jesus, they 
went on immediately to ch. 13. Here, in 23, they found a mention 
of “‘the disciple whom Jesus loved,”’ and he was eating with 
Jesus. Where had they read something like that before? The 
answer is quite obvious. They had just finished reading con- 
cerning Lazarus; they remembered the emphatic statements that 
Jesus loved him; they recalled that he had been at table with 
Jesus less than a week before this final Supper. He was the only 
individual disciple of whom it had been said that Jesus loved 
him; he and he alone could be ‘“‘the disciple whom Jesus loved.” 


A little later in the story the first readers found that Jesus 


4 It should be noted that both @:Aéw and dyamdw are used to express the 
love of Jesus for Lazarus. Both verbs are used again when Jesus asks Peter 
whether he loves his risen Lord (21 15, 16, 17). Both are used in reference to 
the Beloved Disciple. These facts argue that the Fourth Gospel uses the two 
verbs as practically identical in meaning. 
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had committed his mother to the care of this Beloved Disciple, 
who immediately took her to his own home (19 26 ¢.). This fitted 
Lazarus; he lived in Bethany, not far from the gates of Jeru- 
salem, and so could take her home at once. 

In the resurrection narrative of ch. 20 the Gospel reports 
that Peter and the Beloved Disciple went to the empty tomb 
(2¢.). The latter entered the tomb, and ‘‘saw, and believed” 
(s). If Lazarus is the Beloved Disciple, then he who has been 
raised from the dead first discerns what now has happened; he 
sees that Jesus has risen. That the risen Lazarus first grasps the 
truth about the resurrection of Jesus has a dramatic fitness 
which can hardly be ignored. 

This consistent picture is not really weakened when ch. 21 is 
taken into account. To be sure, the mention in 2 of the “‘sons of 
Zebedee,” who are not mentioned in the first twenty chapters, 
will rouse to spirited rebuttal those whose outlook is that of the 
church tradition. But the first readers of the Gospel plus the 
appendix had no such out!9o0k; to them the Gospel had to speak 
for itself. As they read t!.is added section, they found that the 
Beloved Disciple was mentioned twice more (7, 20). He is the 
one who recognizes that the figure standing on the shore of the 
Sea of Tiberias is the risen Christ, and this is eminently fitting 
if he is the risen Lazarus. And it is he above all others concerning 
whom the rumor might have arisen that he would not die. He 
had died once, but he had been raised from the dead by Jesus; 
the idea that he would not die again could well have appeared 
plausible to many. The Gospel names no one else concerning 
whom such a rumor might so reasonably be entertained. 

This Beloved Disciple is said to be the author of this Gos- 
pel (21 20). The first readers would not find in this statement an 
answer to all their questions. But it might have occurred to 
them that Lazarus, whom Jesus loved, lived in Bethany, just 
outside of Jerusalem, and that this Gospel deals almost entirely 
with the life of Jesus as it was lived in and near Jerusalem. Less 
than three chapters of the first twenty are placed elsewhere. 
Some question might have arisen concerning the inference that 
in this incident (ch. 21) at the Sea of Tiberias Lazarus of Bethany 
is present, but it could have seemed natural that a story con- 
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nected with Lazarus deals almost entirely with events which are 
placed in the region near Bethany. 

The identification of Lazarus as the Beloved Disciple gives to 
the Gospel a unity which many modern readers fail to find. To 
numerous students of the Fourth Gospel the story of the resur- 
rection of Lazarus is an alien element; they regard it as suspect 
for the very reason that at the climax of the public ministry, 
this astounding event intrudes to draw attention away from the 
events which the Synoptic Gospels relate. Indeed, they feel that 
it is a relief to get past ch. 11 and come to the rich farewell 
discourses and the memorable prayer of Jesus for the disciples. 
They do not see that Lazarus has any right to appear in the 
story and disturb the unity of impression. There is a widespread 
idea that the earlier chapters deal mainly with the Twelve, that 
the Twelve are present with Jesus at the Last Supper, and hence 
that Lazarus is an intruder into what would otherwise be a more 
unified and closely knit story. 

The first readers, however, as soon as they discerned that 
Lazarus was the Beloved Disciple, saw a real unity in the 
Gospel. His resurrection, the climactic act of Jesus’ public 
ministry, fixed attention upon the beloved and favored person 
who then is present at the anointing of Jesus and a few days 
later is naturally present at the Last Supper. Moreover, there 
is no lack of fitness in this prominence of Lazarus. What is the 
theme of the Gospel? It is life, eternal life, given through 
Christ the Son of God to those who believe in him. The resur- 
rection of Lazarus stands at the climax of the public ministry 
as the supreme illustration of the fact that Jesus is ‘‘the resur- 
rection and the life.’”’ As Jesus gave life to Lazarus, so in a deeper 
sense he will give to all who believe in him the divine gift of 
eternal life. He who is ‘‘the resurrection and the life,’’ who 
came to give life and give it abundantly (1010), concludes 
his public action and ministry by raising Lazarus from the 
dead. It is but natural that this disciple, in whom this life- 
giving work of Christ has been supremely illustrated and sym- 
bolized, should be present at the anointing, at the Last Supper, 
and so at the final teaching concerning the nature of that life. 
It is but natural that he shoul’ be at the Cross as the disciple 
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who through the gift of life which he has received is peculiarly 
able to understand the meaning of the work of Jesus. It is 
especially fitting that he should be the one who first senses 
the fact of the resurrection of Christ. Lazarus is the one figure 
who ties together the public ministry, the Last Supper, the 
Cross, and the empty tomb, and so gives the Gospel a structural 
unity which scholars have often failed to find. 

To say this is not to solve but perhaps rather to complicate 
the study of many questions which the Fourth Gospel presents 
to our mind. Is Lazarus a symbolic name? Did the first readers 
know who had written the Gospel? What is the relation of this 
Gospel to the Synoptic Gospels? How did the Church tradition 
arise? Such questions have their rightful place. However, two 
considerations justify the approach which has been made in this 
article. In the first place, the Gospel was presumably written 
to be read as an intelligible presentation of the career and 
significance of Christ. It was not assumed that the readers 
would constantly compare this Gospel with the Synoptics and 
let the latter determine the interpretation of this new Gospel. 
Nor does it do credit to the author to assume that he omitted 
facts without which he could not be understood. In the second 
place, so great and original a document as the Fourth Gospel 
has a right to be examined by itself to see if it says anything 
definite concerning the identity of the Beloved Disciple. When 
this is done, two things become clear: 1. The Gospel, read by 
itself, identifies Lazarus. as the Beloved Disciple. 2. This 
identification reveals a unity in the structure of the Gospel which 
the prevailing one-sided attention to Synoptic evidence and 
church tradition has not succeeded in finding. 





PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN PREACHING AND 
THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


L. O. BRISTOL 


McMASTER UNIVERSITY 


N his book, The A postolic Preaching and its Developments (Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton, 1936), C. H. Dodd has pointed 
out that there are certain basic statements underlying the 
primitive Christian preaching as it is found in Peter’s speeches in 
the Acts of the Apostles. These basic assumptions include the 
importance of OT expectation of the coming of the Messiah; 
the dawning of a new age with the coming of the Messiah; a 
brief summary of the life of Jesus mentioning his descent from 
David; the crucifixion, resurrection, and exaltation of Christ; 
the Parousia in which judgment will have a large part; and a 
call to repentance and faith. In this study it is our purpose to 
examine the ways in which the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews has made use of these points in his writing. For it is to 
be recognized that the Epistle to the Hebrews is not so much a 
letter as a sermon, carefully written to those who have been 
taught formerly by the author. In such a sermon we expect to 
find a use and possible modification of the primitive Christian 
emphasis now that half a century or more has passed since Peter 
and others first preached the gospel in Jerusalem and elsewhere. 


The Old Testament Expectation 


In the speeches attributed to Peter in Acts 2 14-36, 38-39; 
3 12-26; 4 8-12; 5 29-32; 10 34-43, the position is taken that the OT 
has prepared for the coming of the Messiah who is now identified 
with Jesus of Nazareth. The passages chosen as quotations from 


the OT are restricted in scope, but they are passages to which 
89 
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it is easy to give a messianic application. The fact that some 
details in the quotations cannot be considered to have been 
fulfilled in the life and ministry of Jesus seems to be no obstacle 
(cf. Acts 2 19-20). The important thing is the general meaning 
of the passages quoted. 

When we turn to the Epistle to the Hebrews, we find that there 
is no question of the fact that the OT contains the prediction of 
the coming of the Messiah together with the arrival of the age 
of fulfilment which will reach its climax in the Parousia. It 
should be noted that the OT references are, in the first instance 
in most cases, simply to the coming of a new age and not defi- 
nitely to the Messiah. But for the author of the Epistle the new 
age is linked with the Messiah and his work. In a general way 
the term ‘‘Son” as applied to Jesus is shown to be taken from 
OT passages (Heb. 1 5-13; 2 6-s); the Christian life is seen as 
the rest into which God’s people now may enter, for they failed 
to do so in days of the wilderness wanderings (Heb. 3 7 #.); the 
priest and the sacrificial system point to the work of the Messiah 
(Heb. 4 14#.); the new covenant seen by Jeremiah is fulfilled 
in Christ (Heb. 8 1#.); the heroes of faith of ancient days have 
their loyalty vindicated in the coming of the new era (Heb. 
11 1.); life itself is considered as an approach to God on more 
intimate terms than in former days (Heb. 12 1s «.). All this isa 
general background for the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

There are, however, many OT passages directly quoted in the 
Epistle. When we compare these with the quotations found in 
the primitive Christian preaching we find that there is a develop- 
ment in two main directions. On the one hand, there is a wider 
choice of passages than in the Acts of the Apostles. Whereas 
in the sermons of Peter the quotations are easily understood as 
applied to the Messiah, in the Epistle to the Hebrews there are 
quotations that can be considered messianic only by a kind of 
special pleading. One of the best examples of this is the use of 
the story of Melchizedek (Heb. 71 #.). In the OT Melchizedek 
appears as a shadowy figure, being described as a priest-king to 
whom Abraham offered a portion of the plunder of a battle and 
who in return gave Abraham bread and wine (Gen. 14 18-20). 
Now the author of Hebrews finds himself in difficulty over the 
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fact that Jesus claims descent not from the tribe of Levi but 
from the tribe of Judah —and no priests can be considered 
legitimate except Levitical priests. Therefore the author links 
the Melchizedek episode in Genesis with the reference to Melchi- 
zedek in Psalm 110 4, to show that Jesus can be a priest because 
his priesthood has been predicted as stemming not from Abraham 
through Levi but from Melchizedek to whom Abraham paid a 
tithe. It is interesting to note that no mention is made in Hebrews 
of the bread and wine offered to Abraham by Melchizedek, for 
that would weaken the argument. Other instances of the same 
kind could be cited to show that the scope of quotations from 
the OT has become much wider in Hebrews than in. Peter’s 
sermons. In fact, by the time of the writing of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews any passage in the OT could be considered to refer 
to the new age if such an interpretation could be read into it 
or out of it. 

On the other hand, there is in the Epistle to the Hebrews a 
distinction made between passages referring to the first advent 
of the Messiah and to his second advent. In Acts such passages 
as Joel 2 28-32 (Acts 2 17-21) may be used of Jesus’ life and work 
without any division being made to point out that some of the 
quotation had not been fulfilled. (It is true that a distinction is 
made between the first and second advent in Acts 3 21, but this 
is not based on an OT quotation.) In contrast to this, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the frank admission is made that only 
part of the prediction of Ps. 8 has been fulfilled and that the 
time of the subjection of all things to Christ is still to come 
(Heb. 2 s-9). In other words, there is here a definite difference 
between the prediction of the coming of Christ as it has taken 
place and that of the coming of Christ that is yet to take place 
in the Parousia. Another example of this is the quotation of 
Hab. 2 3-4 in Heb. 10 37-8. 


There can be no doubt of the influence of the primitive 
Christian preaching concerning the place of the OT in providing 
the source of proof that all the emphasis of Christian salvation 
has had its prediction in OT writings. There are evidences of 
development in the use of the OT in the greater variety of 
passages quoted and in the care with which a distinction is made 
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between the first and second comings of the Messiah. Such 
development is due in some measure to Paul’s preaching and 
writing, but such passages as that concerning Melchizedek have 
no parallel in any other part of the NT. 


The New Age 


Among the Jews the order of world-history was divided into 
two parts, this age and the age to come. In some writings this 
age would persist up to the coming of the Messiah when the age 
to come would begin. In other writings the arrival of the age 
to come would not be dependent on a Messiah. For the first 
Christian preachers the age to come has begun in the life and 
work of Jesus Christ. Here is the fulfilment of the hopes of 
the past; here is the beginning of a new era for mankind. That 
this new age is not one of political splendor for the Jews and 
that the Romans are not expelled from the land are not obstacles. 
The Christians have come, not without difficulty, to see that 
the age of the Messiah is an inward rather than an outward 
victory, a spiritual rather than a material triumph. So with 
great joy they go forth to proclaim forgiveness and salvation 
through Jesus Christ. 

When we read the Epistle to the Hebrews we find the con- 
ception of two ages, but in a different setting. No longer are 
we in the heritage of strictly Jewish thought of the two eras, 
but we are in the heritage of Greek philosophy with two realms, 
the one visible and perceived by the senses but imperfect, and 
the other invisible and perceived by the reason and perfect. 
All the revelation of God heretofore has belonged to the imper- 
fect realm. Such things as the OT priesthood and tabernacle 
are only the shadows of things that are to be real in the messianic 
age. By his suffering and sacrifice Jesus learned obedience and 
was fitted for his service in the true heavenly sanctuary to which 
he was exalted after the resurrection. Christians come not to 
any earthly place of God’s revelation, but into the true tabernacle 
not made with hands and there find confidence and help. 

Such a re-interpretation of the messianic age makes it different 
from the age as set forth in primitive Christian preaching. It 
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is an indication of the way in which the Christian message was 
applied outside the Jewish world to those whose background 
demanded an explanation in terms of their training and thinking. 
Such a conception would not lessen the value of Christian 
preaching, but would make it more meaningful to those to whom 
the Platonic idea of two realms of being would be common 
knowledge. The shadows are past, the real is here; the OT has 
served its purpose, here is its fulfilment. 


The Earthly Life Of Jesus 


The earthly life of Jesus receives little mention or emphasis 
in Peter’s sermons in Acts. Mention is made of the works and 
wonders done by Jesus (Acts 2 22). Jesus is called “Jesus of 
Nazareth” (Acts 4 1, etc.). Reference is made to the fact that 
Jesus went about doing good and casting out demons (Acts 10 3s). 
These brief references, of course, do not imply an ignorance 
about Jesus’ earthly life on the part of the preacher, but they do 
imply that the early Christians were not completely concerned 
with that earthly life. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews the same is true. The author 
knows that Jesus proclaimed a message to the people of Palestine 
(Heb. 23); he knows that Jesus faced certain temptations 
(Heb. 2 18); he knows that Jesus was descended from David’s 
tribe (Heb. 7 14); he knows that Jesus faced the agony of Geth- 
semane (Heb. 5 7); but beyond these rather sketchy references 
there is little about Jesus’ life on earth. Once again, as in the 
primitive preaching, the emphasis is not on the life but on the 
crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus. 


The Crucifixion 


There are frequent references in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
to the suffering of Jesus. In these references the crucifixion is 
implied although never explicitly stated (cf. Heb. 6 6). However, 
the suffering and death of Jesus are set forth to show their pur- 
pose in three ways. First of all, Jesus is the one who leads the 
way to salvation, as in ancient days a man would lead out a 
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group of people into a new land to form a colony. Now, in order 
that Jesus may be completely equipped for this task he must 
first take upon himself, not the form of angels, but the form of 
men. By obedience to God in all this Jesus is equipped to be 
the Pioneer of man’s salvation. In other words, the emphasis 
in this thought is not so much upon what Jesus does for man 
(although that is present) as upon how he prepares himself 
for the work that is to be done. That preparation must be 
through suffering and death. 

The second purpose of the death of Christ as seen in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is the provision of a new priestly order with 
its sacrificial importance. Once again the first necessity for 
Jesus in being prepared for this responsibility is to be found in 
the incarnation. Every priest is taken from among men and is 
able to understand the reasons for man’s sinfulness. But every 
priest must also offer sacrifices for his own sins and for those 
of the people. Among the people of Israel there is a perfectly 
valid order of priests dependent on descent from Levi, thereby 
making another priestly order unnecessary. But the priestly 
order of Levi has failed in various ways — continual change of 
priests necessitated by death, sinfulness in the priests them- 
selves, constant repetition of sacrifices that never seem to bring 
satisfaction to the inner being of man. Therefore God has 
instituted this new order in Jesus. Instead of offering numerous 
sacrifices of bulls and goats, Jesus has offered himself once as a 
sacrifice for all men. Thus the priest and the sacrifice become 
one. But by reason of his endless life Jesus continues forever 
as the priest in the heavenly sanctuary. In such a presentation 
the death of Jesus has two purposes. On the one hand it brings 
cleansing and forgiveness to men; on the other hand it prepares 
Jesus for the office of high priest in the heavenly order. 

The third purpose of the death of Jesus in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is that of bringing into being the new covenant promised 
in the words of the prophet Jeremiah. No covenant in ancient 
times could be valid unless it had been sealed by blood. Thus 
the new covenant must be sealed in the same way. For that 
purpose Jesus has given himself in crucifixion. 

Now, when we come to consider the conceptions of the Epistle 
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to the Hebrews as compared with the primitive Christian 
message, we find that the idea of Jesus as the Pioneer of salvation 
is common to both. However, whereas in Hebrews Jesus be- 
comes such by the discipline of suffering and death, in Acts he 
becomes such by the resurrection ‘which puts God’s approval 
on him for this purpose. The thought of Jesus as high priest, 
offering sacrifices in a heavenly sanctuary, is completely foreign 
to the preaching in Acts. In Acts forgiveness of sins comes by 
faith in Jesus Christ. In Hebrews forgiveness of sins comes 
because Jesus died to prepare himself for the high priestly 
position and as high priest can minister unto that forgiveness. 
Likewise, the conception of the Christian faith as a new covenant 
does not occur in Acts, although the way for such a conception 
is prepared when the primitive Christians see the Gospel as a 
new relationship between God and man. 


The Resurrection and Exaltation 


In the Epistle to the Hebrews the resurrection and exaltation 
are not considered separately but as one act. The emphasis is 
always on the exaltation. The purpose of the exaltation is the 
same in Hebrews as in Acts — to show that God’s approval is 
placed upon Christ at the end of his earthly life. There is a 
difference, however, in the fact that in Acts no account is taken 
of the pre-existence of Christ, while in Hebrews the exaltation 
is seen as the return of Christ to the perfect realm. This suggests 
in Acts the struggle that went on in the minds of the primitive 
Christians in attempting to give Jesus his right place in the 
whole divine drama. The primitive preaching suggests that 
Jesus was exalted because God considered him worthy of that 
honor. Hebrews shows that with further thinking on the prob- 
lem there has come the doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence. In 
keeping with the whole framework of the Epistle, Christ’s pre- 
existence is considered to have been in the true realm of being 
to which he has now returned at the exaltation. Both con- 
ceptions agree that the exaltation brings Jesus into the presence 
of God. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, then, we see how the great joy 
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of the first Christians in the resurrection as the seal of approval 
placed by God on Jesus and as the basis for the pouring forth of 
the Spirit has been transmuted into the more philosophical 
conception of the exaltation of Christ to a heavenly realm 
wherein he may carry on the official duties of the true high 
priesthood. 


The Parousia 


In Peter’s speeches in Acts there is little about the return of 
Christ. The emphasis is on the present, on the necessity of 
finding forgiveness and salvation now, on the promise of the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. There is, however, the hope of the 
coming of Christ to establish all that God promised in the 
prophetic messages (Acts 3 20-21). The time will come when 
Christ’s enemies will be his footstool (Acts 2 34-35). 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, likewise, the references to the 
Parousia are incidental rather than explicit. The enemies of 
Christ will become his footstool (Heb. 1 13) when the universe 
has been rolled up and discarded (Heb. 1 10-12); the present 
order will be submitted to judgment and fire on “the Day” 
(Heb. 10 25-27), for the one who is coming will not delay too long 
(Heb. 10 37). The purpose of the coming will be to save the 
righteous (Heb. 9 2s) and to establish the city so long expected 
(Heb. 11 10; 13 14). 

It must be observed, however, that the problem of the delayed 
Parousia is not one about which the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is much concerned. The important thing for him, as 
for the primitive Christians, is not the time of Christ’s return, 
but the assurance that men are prepared for it. 


Repentance and Faith 


In Peter’s sermons the climax is reached when he exhorts the 
hearers to repent and put their faith in Christ (Acts 2 38; 3 19; 
412). This is the whole purpose of his discourses which are 
addressed to non-Christians. Realizing as we do that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is addressed to Christians, we must 
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expect a different emphasis. Repentance and trust in Christ 
are in the past as an act of conversion for the intended readers 
of the Epistle. Therefore, there is not exhortation to this ex- 
perience. There is, however, a great deal of exhortation in the 
sermon. It is directed toward endurance in the Christian life 
and growth in the Christian experience. Thus the very situations 
to which Peter and the author of Hebrews address themselves 
call for a different emphasis by each. In the light of this there 
can be no adequate comparison in this field, except to point 
out that the author of Hebrews takes it for granted that the 
Christians to whom he writes have entered into Christianity by 
repentance and trust. 

In conclusion, we do well to see the summary of basic Christian 
teachings in Hebrews 6 1-2. Here we find repentance and faith 
in the sense of trust in God, baptism and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, resurrection and judgment. All these find a place in the 
primitive Christian preaching in Acts. From this basis of faith, 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews has proceeded to deal 
with the interpretation of the Christian message in his own time. 


Throughout the whole writing we see the primitive preaching 
poured into the mold of Alexandrian philosophical conceptions 
in order that it may be more understandable to the readers 


and that it may give them confidence and courage to be faithful 
even unto the end. 








SOME NEW TESTAMENT METONYMS 
FOR GOD 


S. VERNON McCASLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


OR some strange reason, textbooks on English have very 

little to say about metonymy, although it is one of the most 
interesting and colorful figures of speech and is very common 
in ordinary language. The New Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language, in its edition of 1946, defines metonymy as 
“a figure of speech that consists in the naming of a thing by one 
of its attributes or accompaniments; as ‘the ermine,’ for the 
‘bench of judges’; ‘the bottle,’ for ‘drunkenness.’ ” Then it 
continues, ‘‘Metonymy is the exchange of names between things 
related. It is founded not on resemblance but on the relation of 
(a) cause and effect; (b) progenitor and posterity; (c) subject 
and attribute; (d) place and inhabitant; (e) container and 
thing contained; (f) sign and thing signified; (g) material and 
thing made from it.’’* Other authorities which treat the subject 
state these relations out of which the figure of metonymy arises 
in slightly varying ways, but there is a substantial agreement 
among them. ; 


t Used by permission of Funk and Wagnalls Co. Those interested in a 
fuller study of the definition of metonymy are referred to G. P. Quackenbos, 
Composition and Rhetoric (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1885), 
pp. 239-240; J. F. Genung, The Working Principles of Rhetoric (Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1904), pp. 88-90; G. B. Woods, A College Handbook of Writing 
(New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1924), pp. 29-30; M. Ewing, 
F. P. Rolfe and L. M. Buell, A Guide to Better Writing (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1940), pp. 326-327; Sister Miriam Joseph Rauh, Shakespeare’s Use of the 
Arts of Language (New York: Columbia University Press, 1947), pp. 36, 
126, 158, 320. 
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When a football game begins, we say ‘‘There goes the boot.” 
Actually, it is no boot at all but a pigskin, which we see arching 
down the field, perhaps to land in the coffin-corner. Nor is it 
really a pigskin, but a ball covered with that material. Nor 
does the ball land: in a cemetery, but in such a difficult spot on 
the gridiron that the opposing team and their supporters may 
be filled with a sudden and fearful gloom. The boot got into 
the idiom by virtue of the fact that the player who did the 
kicking wore one on his foot. The gridiron derives from the 
similarity of the playing field with its lines to the framework 
of metal bars on which ‘men of an earlier day were placed for 
torture! 


The press has a way of reporting what the White House says, 
or the views of Whitehall, or of the Kremlin, substituting the 
name of the building for that of the official whose office is there. 
The press is a metonym for those persons who make it their 
business to gather news and publish it, usually in newspapers, 
although now it may also apply to the radio, which uses no 
press at all. An infant as well as an adult likes his bottle, sub- 
stituting the container for its contents. In the Bible a progenitor 
is often used for his posterity. Adam means mankind. Abraham, 
Jacob or Israel may be used for the Hebrew people. Biblical 
writers often refer to the house of Israel, indicating the family 
which lives in it. 


My Christian name is Vernon and my wife’s is Louise, but, 
although our children know our names well enough, they call us 
Daddy and Mommy. My wife called her parents Father and 
Mother. 1 called mine Papa and Mama, and they called theirs 
Pa and Ma. All these appellations are metonyms derived from 
parental functions. They are secondary and specialized names 
which for certain purposes are substituted for the primary and 
absolute name. 


There is a specialized form of metonymy called synecdoche, 
the essence of which is to take a part of a thing for the whole, 
as when we speak of a ship as a sail or of a laborer as a hand. 
Formerly this was treated as a figure of speech in its own right, 
but now it is customary to include it under metonymy. 
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We may now consider some NT metonyms for God in this 
light, not necessarily expecting to encounter all the types 
represented above. 


I. The Blessed 


A clear example of metonymy occurs in Mark 14 61, where the 
high priest asks Jesus, ‘“‘Are you the Christ, the son of the 
Blessed?” In this statement it is evident that the Blessed means 
God. Both Mt. 26 63 and Lk. 22 70 in revising Mark at this point 
drop Tod edAoynTov and replace it with Tod Oeod, thus making 
it obvious that the metonym meant God in their time. This 
passage in Mark, however, is apparently the only occurrence of 
this particular metonym in the canonical Scriptures, but it does 
appear in the pseudepigraphic writings. In his translation of 
the Ethiopic text of I En. 77 1, R. H. Charles renders “‘He who is 
blessed for ever” as a parallel for ‘‘the Most High.’ A most 
interesting parallel occurs in Sibylline Oracles 3 1, which R. H. 
Charles gives us as, “O thou who thunderest from on high, 
blessed heavenly one, who hast the Cherubim as thy throne. . .’’3 
The line is rendered by J. H. Friedlieb, ‘‘Himmlischer, Donnrer 
der Hoh, Gliickseliger, der du auf Cherub thronest ...”4 How- 
ever, the Greek word in this. line is waxap, a poetic shortening 
of paxadptos. Billerbeck points out that the Blessed as a sub- 
stitute for the name of God is not really different from the 
liturgical ‘The Holy One, blessed be he,’’ which occurs in both 
Hebrew and Aramaic. He illustrates with Berakoth 7, 3, ‘‘Praise 
the Lord, the Blessed One,” and then cites four other examples 
of the same formula.’ There are numerous passages in the NT,® 
as well as in the OT, in which blessed is applied to God as a 
verbal adjective. 


2 Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha (Oxford: Humphrey Milford, 1913), 
II, 242. 

3 Op. cit., p. 378. 

4 Oracula Sibyllina (Lipsiae: T. O. Weigel, 1852), p. 49. 

sH. L. Strack und P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus 
Talmud und Midrasch (Miinchen: C. H. Beck, 1922-28), II, 51. 

6 Cf. Rom. 1 25; 9 5; II Cor. 13; I Tim. 1 11; I Pet. 13; but I Tim. 6 15 uses 
paxapvos, like Sib. Or. 3 1. 
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II. Power 


In the same passage which reports the conversation between 
Jesus and the high priest, Mk. 14 62 gives another metonym in 
the word Power. Jesus replies to his questioner, ‘‘] am, and you 
shall see the Son of Man seated at the right hand of Power 
(rns duvdyews) and coming on the clouds of heaven.” Mt. 26 64 
repeats the metonym without change, but Lk. 22 70 changes it 
to ‘‘the power of God,” thus giving us a most awkward ex- 
pression and indicating that he does not properly understand 
the metonym. Although Mark’s phrase taken alone would not 
indicate it, the context makes it probable that the word should 
be translated as ‘‘the Almighty” or ‘‘the Omnipotent.” Such a 
rendering is in line with many passages in the Old Testament, 
such as Ruth 1 20; Job 517; 22 25; Ps. 911, which use "1¥ to 
indicate the Deity. But an exact parallel to Mark’s usage occurs 
in IV Mac. 513, in the expression éromrixy divayts, which 
might be rendered as ‘‘the onlooking power,”’ if we translate 
literally, but “the observant Almighty,’’ would be more adequate. 


6 tmavtokpatwp, the Almighty, does not occur as a metonym in 
the New Testament, although it appears many times as an 
adjective, especially in Revelation.? Its absence from the New 
Testament as a pure metonym is probably accidental, for it is 
common enough in the LXX.? 


III. The Most High 


It is interesting to note that the Most High, 6 tyroros, asa 
metonym for God, occurs in the New Testament only in the 
writings of Luke, who may be the only non-Jew among the 
New Testament writers. Luke uses the metonym in Lk. 1 32, 
35, 76; 635 and Acts 7 4s. As a simple adjective applied to God, 
the expression is used in Mk. 5 7 and Heb. 71, but it is not a 
metonym in these instances. One might venture the opinion 


7 II Cor. 6 18; Rev. 1 8; 4 8; 11 17; 15 3; 16 7; 16 14; 19 6; 19 15; 21 22. Sir. 24 2 
gives another exact parallel to Mark. 

8 Cf. Job 5 17; 11 7; 22 25; Wis. 7 25; Sir. 42 17; II Mac. 5 20; 6 26; 7 38; 
8 11, 24; 15 8; 15 32; III Mac. 2 8. 
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that the reason for Luke’s fondness for this metonym is that 
he has drawn his knowledge of the Scriptures from the LXX, 
where 6 tyoTos is a very common, if not the standard, rendering 
of the Hebrew ]1°?79.9 


IV. Majesty 


The author of Hebrews uses 7) weyadwobrvy twice as a meto- 
nym. In 13 he writes, “....who (Christ) .... sat down on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high.”” Then in 81, “We have 
such a high priest, who sat down on the right hand of the throne 
of the Majesty in the heavens.”’ The word occurs as an abstract 
noun, but not as a metonym, in Jude 25. The majesty of God is 
a favorite theme in the Old Testament, but the idea does not 
appear there as a metonym. The Greek word appears frequently 
in apocryphal writings as a divine attribute, but only in Enoch 93 
have I noted it as a metonym. I translate the first Syncellus 
version of this passage: “‘Present our judgment before the Most 
High, and our destruction before the glory of the Majesty, before 
the Lord of all Lords in majesty. 4. And they said to the Lord 
of the ages, ‘Thou art God of Gods and Lord of Lords and 
King of Kings.’ ’’?° 


V. Creator 


Since God is universally recognized as the creator in the 
Bible and the activity of creation is one of his main functions 
or attributes, we are not surprised to find this idea in the form 
of a metonym with reasonable frequency. While Hebrew appar- 
ently has no abstract noun meaning creator, it is certainly not 


9 Cf. Num. 24 16; Deut. 32 8; II Sam. 22 14; Is. 14 14; Lam. 3 35; Dan. 4 21, 
29, 31; 7 18, 22, 25, 27; Ps. 9 3; 20 8; 45 5; 49 14; 77 17; 82 18; 90 1, 9; 76 11; 106 11; 
Wis. 5 15; 6 3; II Mac. 3 31; Sib. Or. 3 519, 574, 580. 

t© The Greek text of En. 1-29, based on the Akhmim MS and two fragments 
in the Chronography of Georgius Syncellus, and ch. 89 from Codex Vaticanus 
Gr. 1809, is given by H. B. Swete, The Old Testament in Greek, III (4th ed.; 
Cambridge; The University Press, 1912), pp. 789-810. All the references to 
the LXX in this paper are to this edition. 
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embarrassed by any lack of participles which, with the article, 
express the thought just as well. I have noted eleven instances 
of Creator as a metonym in the Old Testament, which employ 
the participles of four different verbs to express the idea. While 
each of these has its own unique shade of meaning, substantially 
they are synonyms. Eccles. 121 says, ‘‘Remember now thy 
Creator (J8I3, LXX rod xricavrés ce) in the days of thy 
youth.” Is. 40 28 and 43 15 use this participle in a sense which 
approaches metonymy, but the word is still too dependent on 
the subject of the sentence in both examples to be regarded as a 
true metonym. WY appears as a metonym in Is. 17 7; 545; 
Hos. 8 14; Job 4 17; 32 22 and Prov. 1431 and 175 byp occurs 
only in Job 36 3. “X¥° appears in Is. 45 9 and 45 11. 

In the NT itself ‘‘the Creator’’ is used as a metonym only 
three times. Rom. 1 25 says, ““They worshiped and served the 
creature rather than the Creator (rév xrioavta),’’ making use 
of the same participle that occurs in the LXX of Eccles. 121. 
Col. 310 is a similar.example. The Greek as well as Hebrew - 
often uses a participial phrase in the sense of a substantive to 
express an abstract idea.™ I Pet. 4 19 has the distinction of being 
the only biblical passage to present the idea of the Creator as 
an independent substantive which is a true metonym. This 
verse reads, “‘Wherefore, let them also that suffer according to 
the will of God commit their souls in well-doing unto a faithful 
Creator (1io7T@ xtiorp).”” 


VI. Heaven 


The Gospel of Matthew is the best witness for the use of 
Heaven as a metonym for God. This occurs in his unique phrase 
“the Kingdom of Heaven,” 7 Baotdela tay obpavav, which 
appears a total of thiry-one times. For some strange reason, 
only Matthew, of all the NT writers, knows this idiom. That 


= Cf. E. D. Burton, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New Testament 
Greek (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1900), sections 132 and 150. 

% The word xtlorns occurs frequently in apocryphal writings as a metonym. 
Cf. Sib. Frag. 15, 6; 217; Sib. Or. 31, 704; II Mac. 7 23; IV Mac. 525. The 
Sibylline Oracles are cited from J. H. Friedlieb, op. cit. 
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Heaven in this phrase means God can be demonstrated by a 
comparison of Matthew with the sources Mark and Q which he 
has used. He very commonly changes Kingdom of God in both 
sources to Kingdom of Heaven. Yet Matthew himself has 
written Kingdom of God four times, once from Mark (19 24 from 
Mk. 10 25); once from Q (12 28 and its parallel Lk. 1120 are 
from Q) and twice (2131 and 2143), where we are not able 
to control his source. Why the author of Matthew shows such 
a predilection for Heaven as a metonym, we are unable to say. 
It is clear, however, that he has no ban on the use of @eés, for 
he has written it some fifty-two times. It is not enough to say, 
therefore, that his practice reflects contemporary Jewish feeling 
about uttering the name Yahweh. It is clear that in the case 
of Matthew, at any rate, the feeling about Yahweh had not 
been transferred to Theos. It is nevertheless possible that this 
feeling had something to do with the adoption of Heaven as a 
metonym by Jews in the first place, as it is by no means original 
with Matthew. Naturally, we would like to know whether 
Jesus himself said Kingdom of Heaven or Kingdom of God or 
both. On the surface, it looks as if he said only the latter (or the 
Aramaic equivalent of it), since Kingdom of Heaven occurs 
only in Matthew, which is secondary to Mark and Q. But that 
he did at times use Heaven as a metonym is strongly indicated 
by the two examples of Heaven in this sense in the parable of 
the prodigal son, Lk. 15 18, 21, “Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven,” and by the words of Jesus in Mk. 11 30, ‘Was the 
baptism of John from Heaven or from men?” There is also the 
possibility that we should recognize the same idiom in Jn. 3 27, 
“No man is able to receive anything unless it be given from 
Heaven.” We simply do not know by what devious processes 
language of Jesus has come into the Gospel of Matthew. For 
all we know, Mark and Q may have substituted God for Heaven 
in the sayings of Jesus. If so, Mathew would be closer to the 
original. That Heaven was in common use as a metonym among 
the Jews is beyond question. 


13 Cf. Mk. 1 15 with Mt. 4 17; Mk. 10 15 with Mt. 18 3; Lk. 6 20 with Mt. 5 3; 
Lk. 8 28 with Mt. 8 11. 
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It is easy to see how Heaven came to be used as a metonym. 
OT writers constantly associated God with the heavens. They 
always wrote the word in the plural, which is true also of 
Matthew’s Kingdom of Heaven. Literally, it would have to be 
translated Kingdom of the Heavens. Mark, Luke, and John, 
however, use the singular in the passages noted above. But, 
in spite of the relation of God to the heavens in the OT, there is 
only one passage, so far as I am able to see, which uses Heavens 
as a metonym for God. Dan. 4 26 says of Nebuchadnezzar in 
Aramaic, ‘‘....thy kingdom shall be sure unto thee, after that 
thou shalt have known that the Heavens (822) do rule.” But 
in later Greek Jewish writings,“ as well as in Hebrew and 
Aramaic rabbinic sources,*5 this idiom is of frequent occurrence. 
Convenient examples of Heaven as a metonym may be observed 
in the English version of Pirke A both, ‘‘Sayings of the Fathers,” a 
work which reflects traditions which are probably contemporary 
with the age of Jesus.” 


VII. Father 


One of the most frequent and all-pervasive metonyms for God 
in the NT is Father. For this reason, documentation is hardly 
required. But good examples may be seen in Lk. 11 2, “Father, 
hallowed be thy name’’; Mt. 64, 6, ‘thy Father who seeth in 
secret,”; 69, “Our Father who art in heaven’’; Jn. 1 14, “the 
only begotten of the Father”’; 4 23, ‘‘worship the Father in spirit’’; 
Acts 1 7, ‘‘the Father hath put in his own power’’; Rom. 8 15, 
“the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” 

The metonym Father, however, has at least three different 
meanings in the NT. The first is that God is the Father of the 
Jewish people,?? which is presumably the idea in the opening 


%4 I Mac. 3 18, 19, 50, 60; 4 10, 24, 55; 12 15; 16 3; II Mac. 3 15; 9 21; III Mac. 5 9, 
50; 6 33. 

15 Cf. Elisaeus Landau, Die dem Raume entnommenen Synonyma fuer Gott 
in der neuhebraeischen Litteratur, (Ziirich, 1888), pp. 15-20; also H. L. Strack 
und P. Billerbeck, op. cit., I, 172 ff. 

© R. H. Charles, op. cit., 11, 686-714. Cf. 13, 11; 2 2, 16; 4 5, 14, 15; 5 20. 

17 Is. 63 16; 64 8; Jer. 31 9; Hos. 111. 
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words of the Lord’s prayer. A second is that God is in a special 
sense the Father of the Messiah,"* based on the Hebrew idea that 
God was in some mystical or covenant sense father of the king." 
The third meaning of the NT metonym Father is the Christian 
teaching that men become sons of God by a spiritual trans- 
formation, which is represented by Paul as adoption,?* but by 
John as a new birth." 


VIII. Master 


This word is used as a metonym for God in Lk. 2 29, Acts 4 24, 
and probably also in II Pet. 2 1 and Rev. 6 10, although the term 
began to be applied to Jesus also in the NT. The Greek word 
is deordrns, the master of a slave, dovAos. This metonym was 
used frequently in the apocryphal literature. I have noted it 
in Jud. 9 12; Wis. 6 8; 8 3; 11 26; 13 3; II. Mac. 6 14; 15 22; and in 
the Prayer of Azariah in Dan. 9 37.2 Slavery was such a preva- 
lent institution in biblical times that it is not surprising to find 
its vocabulary transferred figuratively to religion. The Apostle 
Paul took great satisfaction in thinking of himself as a slave of 
Christ. Of course, in this connection Christ had become his 
dears, but he also thought of God the Father as his Master. 


IX. Lord 


The Lord, 6 xiptos, is used frequently in the NT asa metonym 
for God. It isso common that full documentation is not required. 
First, it appears in passages quoted from the LXX, where it is 
used from time to time as a translation of some half dozen Hebrew 
names of Deity.?3 But the Lord is used as a metonym for God 
when no quotation from the LXX is involved. Mt. 1 22, “which 


38 Mk. 13 32; Matt. 24 36; 25 34; 26 39, 42; Lk. 10 22. 

19 II Sam. 7 14; Ps. 2 7. 

20 Gal. 45; Rom. 8 15. 

x Jn. 3 3-8. 

2 The text of this prayer is given by H. B. Swete, op. cit., III, 826-827. 

2% J. H. Thayer, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament (New York: 
American Book Company, 1889), p. 365, under xiptos. 
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was spoken by the Lord through the prophet’’; Lk. 1 6 ,“‘walking 
in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless’’; 
and Acts 8 26, “But an angel of the Lord spake unto Philip,”’ are 
enough examples for our purpose. There is considerable variation 
among New Testament writers concerning the use of Lord. Some 
scholars hold that Paul always reserves Lord for Christ except 
in quotations from the OT. Lord is applied to God frequently 
in Revelation, but throughout this document it stands in such 
a dependent relation to @eds that one hesitates to call it a 
true metonym. It is parallel to wavrToxpatwp in this respect.%s 
The writer probably thinks of both words as independent designa- 
tions of God, as real metonyms, yet he never quite uses them as 
such. Rev. 11 4 does use Lord as a metonym, but the verse is a 
reflection of Zech. 4 14. 


Lord came to the New Testament writers as a metonym for 
God from the LXX, where it is used as a translation especially 
of Adonai, which in turn is a common Jewish metonym for the 
unutterable YHWH. 


X. Lord of Lords 


I Tim. 6 15 gives a lone example of ‘‘the Lord of Lords’ (6 
KUplos TV KupLevdvTwv), as a metonym for God in the NT. 
This passage, in the American Standard Version, reads, “.... 
who is the blessed and only Potentate, the King of Kings, and 
the Lord of Lords.”” The verse quoted above from Enoch 9 4 has 
exact parallels to “Lord of Lords and King of Kings.’”’ There is 
a second parallel to ‘‘Lord of Lords” in the version of En. 8 3 
given in the second Syncellus fragment. There is a third in 
the Assumption of Moses 9 6, but the text of this exists only in 
Latin.27, In Rev. 17 14 and 1916 both “Lord of Lords’ and 
“King of Kings’ are used as metonyms, but here they are 
transferred to Jesus. 


4 Rev. 1 8; 4 11; 11.17; 15 3; 16 7; 19 6; 21 22. 

95 Rev. 1 8;4 8; 11 17; 15 3; 16 7; 16 14; 19 6 ,15; 21 22. 

% H. B. Swete, op. cit., III, 793. 

27 R, H. Charles, op. cit., pp. 407-424, gives it in English. 
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XI. King of Kings 


This metonym for God also occurs in the NT only in I Tim. 
615. Its parallels in En. 83 and 9 4 have been noted above. 
III Mac. 5 35 and 7 9 are additional examples of the metonym. 
The phrase is applied to Nebuchadnezzar in Ezek. 26 7. King is 
often used as a metonym for God in the apocryphal writings.** 


XII. Potentate (Sovereign) 


I Tim. 615 also provides “‘blessed and only Potentate (6 waxa- 
ptos kal povos duvaorns), which occurs only here in the NT. It 
was used frequently by the authors of II and III Maccabees.?9 


XIII. The Name 


III Jn. 1 7 says, “‘....because that for the sake of the Name 
they went forth (iwep yap Tod dvduatos é&dOav).” Of 
course, the Name here may mean the Lord Jesus, but, if so, it 
is only because a metonym very freqeuntly applied to God has 
been transferred to him. Lev. 24 11 and 24 16 give examples of 
DVI used as a metonym. Pirke Aboth 5 1 says, ‘The wild beast 
comes into the world for false swearing, and for profaning the 
Name.’’3° The Fragments of a Zadokite Work 19 3, “‘And if he 
swears and transgresses he profanes the Name.’ Billerbeck 
says that it was customary in reading the Scriptures in worship 
services to substitute Adonai for YHWH, but that in the schools 
the common practice was to use the Name instead, and also that 
on occasion readers substituted the Name for Elohim. 


28 Cf, Sib. Or. 3 47, 48, 808; 11 10; III Mac. 2 9; 2 13; 6 2. 
29 II Mac. 3 24; 12 15; 15 3; 15 30; III Mac. 5 51; 6 39. 
3° R. H. Charles, op. cit., II, 908. 

3 R. H. Charles, op. cit., II, 833. 

32 H. L. Strack und P. Billerbeck, op. cit., II, 316. 
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XIV. The Glory 


I am inclined to take this expression in II Pet. 117 asa 
metonym for God. It reads, ‘For he received from God the 
Father honor and glory, when there was borne such a voice to 
him by the Majestic Glory, This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased.” This is the American Standard Version. The 
Greek of the phrase in question is t7d rhs peyadomperods 
66&ns. The King James Version renders this: “from the excel- 
lent glory.” The Revised Standard: “‘by the Majestic Glory.” 
Twentieth Century: ‘from the Glory of the Divine Majesty.” 
Goodspeed; “from the supreme glory.’’ Moffatt: “from the 
sublime Glory.” Vulgate: ‘‘a magnifica gloria.’’ Moffatt’s trans- 
lation carries a footnote justifying a6 instead of b76 by refer- 
ence to the Vulgate and the Syriac versions. Only the American 
Standard and the Revised Standard versions appear to take b76 
literally. In other words, Glory is not the agent which carries 
the voice, but the Being from whom it comes. This appears to 
make Glory a metonym for God, a use of the word which was 
current at the time in apocryphal writings. 

In En. 14 19-20 we have: ‘‘And from underneath the throne 
came streams of flaming fire so that I could not look thereon. 
And the Great Glory sat thereon (7 66a peyadn éxaOnto ér’ 
air@), and His raiment shone more brightly than the sun and 
was whiter than any snow.”33 A second example occurs in 
En. 1023, “And all the angels shall seek to hide themselves 
from the presence of the Great Glory.’’%4 The Testament of 
Levi provides a third illustration in 3 4, ‘‘And in the highest of 
all dwelleth the Great Glory, far above all holiness.’’3s 


XV. The Throne 


Finally, just as it is customary in a monarchy today for his 
Majesty to occupy a throne, so the Hebrews and early Christians 
conceived of God as reigning over the Kingdom of Heaven from 


33 R. H. Charles, op. cit., II, 197. The Greek text is in H. B. Swete, op. cit., 
III, 800. 

34 R. H. Charles, op. cit., II, 273. 

35 R, H. Charles, op. cit., II, 306. 
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his throne. Throne is often used as a metonym for the king in 
our time. What the British government does is an act of the 
Throne. So it is interesting to come upon an example of the 
Throne as metonym for God in the NT. The author of Hebrews, 
whose feeling for literary elegance gave us two illustrations of 
Majesty as a metonym also provides an example of the Throne 
of Grace in this sense. In 4 16 he writes, “‘Let us therefore draw 
near with boldness unto the throne of grace (t@ Opdvw Tis 
x4apttos), that we may find grace to help us in time of need.” 
The context indicates that Throne here refers to God rather than 
to Christ. It is the only example of this metonym in the NT, 
and apparently in the entire Bible. But Wis. 18 15 provides a 
parallel, ‘‘Thine all-powerful word leaped from heaven down 
from the royal throne (€ @pdvwv Bactdelwy), a stern warrior 
into the midst of the doomed land.’’%* The word appears to be 
attracted into the plural by heaven, which is plural. It is trans- 
lated into the singular also by Goodspeed.37 But whether Throne 
is a metonym in Hebrews 4 16 does not depend on the validity 
of this parallel, even if no other contemporary parallel of the 
usage exists. Some writer must somewhere use a figure for the 
first time, and a figure does not have to be generally current in 
the popular speech in order to be recognized for what it is.3® 


Conclusion 


Looking back over the terms given above as names for God, 
it is a simple matter to point out why they are metonyms. The 
Blessed is derived from the quality of blessedness associated with 
God in his own true being or from the fact that he is univer- 


36 R. H. Charles, op. cit., II, 565; H. B. Swete, op. cit., II, 640. 

37 E. J. Goodspeed, The Apocrypha, an American Translation, (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1938), p. 216. 

38 E. R. Goodenough pointed out that Throne became of considerable 
importance in late Jewish mysticism. I am also indebted for suggestions to 
C. T. Craig, A. L. Hench, W. M. Forrest, A. D. Fraser and B. M. Metzger. 
At several points I have also derived help from Ralph Marcus, ‘Divine Names 
and Attributes in Hellenistic Jewish Literature,” off-print from Proceedings 
of the American Academy for Jewish Research, 1931-32. 
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sally praised or blessed by his worshipers. Power is one of the 
most obvious of the attributes ascribed to God. Potentate, King 
of Kings, Lord, and Lord of Lords reflect man’s belief in the 
sovereignty of God over everything he has made. The Most High 
refers to the exalted position of God with respect to his creation. 
The Name as a metonym is associated with the very old belief 
that the essence of a being inheres in his name. The Hebrew 
emphasis on the family with the father as its head naturally led 
them to think of God as the divine Father. In a similar way, the 
important institution of slavery suggested the idea of the heav- 
enly Master. The Creator as a metonym is simply God’s attribute 
or function as the maker and author of all that is. When Heaven 
is used as a metonym, it is an example of substituting the place 
for its inhabitant. Throne is substituted for the person who 
sits on it. Glory and Majesty are attributes of the divine King. 
A simple test which can be applied in such cases, to determine 
whether a word is a metonym or not, is to read the passage 
substituting God for the word or phrase in question. If the 
word is a metonym, the meaning of the passage will usually be 
clarified when God is substituted. 

As indicated, most of the metonyms noted here have good 
parallels in Hebrew and Jewish writings, but especially in 
apocryphal and rabbinic sources. The only conclusion which I 
would draw along this line is that the NT writers used a theolog- 
ical vocabulary which they had learned in Judaism. The kinship 
is mainly, as we should expect, with writers of approximately 
their own period. 

I am not concerned here with the problem of the language 
which Jesus and his Palestinian disciples spoke. This is a study 
of the NT as it lies before us in Greek, the language in which 
most of it beyond question was written. The basic name for 
God in Greek is Theos, and I think we could say that the basic 
name for the Deity in the Old Testament is Elohim, although I 
leave that to the Semitists. I do not consider it necessary here 
to wrestle with the speculative philosophical problem as to how 
God got his name in the first place, since his name is said to be 
ineffable, incommunicable. In the Second Apology 6, 1-2, Justin 
had this question in mind when he said: ‘‘But to the Father of 
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all, who is unbegotten, there is no name given. For by whatever 
name he be called, he has as his elder the person who gives him 
the name. But these words, Father, and God, and Creator, and 
Lord, and Master, are not names, but appellations derived from 
his good deeds and functions.’ Justin thus indirectly confirms 
my identification of four of these names as metonyms. But for 
biblical thought his philosophical problem does not exist, for 
there it is assumed that God reveals himself to man, presumably 
giving his name. This paper does not need to become involved 
in the metaphysics of revelation. The results of the study have 
implications for NT theology, but this is not the place to elabo- 
rate them. My less ambitious purpose is only to clarify the 
meaning of certain passages in the NT and to point out one 
particularly interesting aspect of its rich vocabulary. A metonym 
is a figure of speech. None of these fifteen different names 
should be considered as a descriptive definition of God. Taken 
literally, they become mutually exclusive and contradictory. If 
God is any one of these things literally, he can not at the same 
time be the others. It should be remembered that they are 


theological terms and that theology is a science whose vocabulary 
is of necessity symbolical. Each of these metonyms is an effort 
of a biblical writer to bring withing the grasp of the human mind 
one limited aspect of the Being who in himself is always infinitely 
more than any one of them or than all of them combined. 


39 A. D. Roberts and J. Donaldson, The Ante-Nicene Fathers (Buffalo: 
Christian Literature Publishing Co., 1886-88), II, 190. The Greek text is in 
E. J. Goodspeed, Die Aeltesten Apologeten, (Goettingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1914), p. 82. 
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N his searching review of Wolfson’s Philo (JBL, LXVII 

[1948], 87-109), Erwin R. Goodenough takes the author to task 
for adopting a kind of “double standard” in the treatment of 
Greek and of Talmudic literature. As possible sources of Philo’s 
thought, Wolfson will admit only such Greek authors as were 
older than Philo or contemporaneous with him, so that he may 
possibly have seen their works. If a certain idea is found both 
in Philo and (for example) Plutarch, who lived a generation 
later, Wolfson will not consider the possibility that the idea was 
in the air even before Philo’s time, though we have no earlier 
literary record of it. But when he deals with rabbinic literature, 
his procedure is very different. He cites parallels to Philo from 
books compiled centuries after Philo’s death, and treats the 
content of these passages (not, of course, the writings them- 
selves) as authentic old Palestinian material on which Philo 
must have drawn. ‘Wherever there is a similarity, it could 
never be a coincidence, or the influence of hellenized thinking 
on the rabbis, but only something which Philo had from the 
rabbis themselves” (p. 107). Against this apparent inconsistency 
of method, Goodenough enters a vigorous protest. 

I have no wish to intervene in a controversy between these two 
great scholars. But the question of method in treating rabbinic 
sources which Goodenough has raised is worth discussing in- 
dependently. It is important not only for the study of Philo, 
Josephus, and other Hellenistic-Jewish writings, but also for 
NT research. Apologetic motives may enter here. Some Jewish 
scholars have pointed to the numerous parallels between the 
Gospels and Talmudic literature in order to minimize the 


originality of Jesus; Christian scholars have countered by stress- 
115 
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ing the lateness of these parallels. Aside from all this, the proper 
understanding of Jewish literature, and of the development of 
Jewish thought during the period of the Second Commonwealth, 
depends on sound use of the literary sources. 

At the outset, we must bear in mind the peculiar character 
of rabbinic literature. The Talmudim and Midrashim are not 
only compilations; they are compilations of traditional material, 
which had existed orally for a considerable time before it was 
written down. Whether or not Wolfson’s procedure is justi- 
fiable in every instance, there must be some difference between 
the use of rabbinic materials, and the use of books by individual, 
identifiable, and datable Greek authors. Goodenough recognizes 
that even late Midrashim may contain ancient elements. This 
fact is constantly illustrated by the recurrence in later works 
of sayings and stories that are found in much the same form 
in earlier sompilations. 

Talm ic-Midrashic statements appear, sometimes in the 
name o ne or more specific teachers, sometimes anonymously. 
We co: ider these two categories in order. 


Our sources are generally reliable in their ascription of utter- 
ances to the various rabbis.t Though mistakes occur, we may 
usually assume that when Rabbi So-and-so is reported to have 
said thus and thus, the information is correct. 

But such an ascription gives us only a terminus ad quem. The 
saying is surely no later than the man who is reported to have 
said it; but it may be much earlier. He may have neglected to 
niention the teacher from whom he heard it; or his reporter may 
' ave inadvertently omitted the name of the older authority; or 
oerhaps the rabbi was drawing on a widely diffused tradition 
which was not associated with any one teacher. The rabbi 
whose name appears in our text may have cast the story in its 
present form, or modified some detail, or provided an old tradi- 
tion with a new scriptural basis by ingenious use of the midrashic 


t This applies to the Mishnah and Tosefta, the two Talmuds, and what 
may be called the standard Midrashim. Such works as Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer 
and Midrash Mishle are completely unreliable in their use of the names 
oi Rabbis. 
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method. But it does not follow, because a certain idea appears 
in his name, that he originated or introduced this idea. 

Two kinds of evidence support this statement. First, within 
rabbinic literature, the same opinion occurs now in the name of 
an earlier teacher, now in the name of a later one. It is sufficient 
here to mention a standard procedure of the Babylonian Talmud, 
in presenting a teaching by an amora, or post-Mishnaic teacher. 
The Talmud will often add °5m *p) win “We have a tannaitic 
teaching (i. e., from the period of the Mishnah, but not included 
in that work) to the same effect”; and the earlier statement 
is then cited in full. Sometimes it will agree with the opinion 
of the amora only in substance; more frequently, the two 
statements will be identical, or nearly identical, in language 
as well. It is evident in such cases that the amora was only 
quoting an older teaching, but this fact was overlooked by 
someone who transmitted his words.? >* 

A second type of evidence is derived from extr;,,;abbinic 
sources. The old versions of the Bible, the extra-canoni, }1 books, 
the Hellenistic writings, and the NT —all appreciak.y older 
than the rabbinic writings in their present form — contain 
innumerable parallels to the aggadah. Some of these may be 
coincidental, as Goodenough says; but the resemblances are too 
frequent and too striking to be accounted for so simply. Occa- 
sionally we may conclude that the rabbis borrowed from the 
earlier source; but examination of a few such instances shows them 
to be atypical. In most cases, the rabbi and his predecessor drew 
on the common store of aggadic tradition. Consequently, the 
story or saying is older than any of our present written sources, 

Let us look at a few instances where the rabbis were certain’ 
or probably borrowers. Matt. 5 17, “I come not to destroy thd 
law, but to fulfill it,” is quoted in a story preserved by the 
Babylonian schools.s The story concerns Rabban Gamaliel II 


2 See M. Mielziner, Introduction to the Talmud, 3rd ed., p. 229. In each of 
the instances there given — Berakoth 9b, Taanit 10a, Sanhedrin 23a — the 
tannaitic teaching differs but slightly from the formulation ascribed to 
the amora. An example where the agreement is only in substance, Rosh 
HaShanah 22b. 

3 Sabbath 116a-b. 
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and his sister Imma Shalom (grandchildren of Paul’s teacher), 
who lived at the end of the first Christian century. The incident 
is unusual; its intent is to impugn the sincerity of a certain 
Christian judge. Though the quotation is specifically ascribed to 
the Gospel, it is not exact. Obviously the rabbis knew the 
Christian Scriptures only by hearsay; most parallels between 
NT and rabbinic literature belong to a different category. 

The Pesikta Rabbeti, one of the later Midrashim, contains a 
section on Jeremiah and the destruction of Jerusalem. In form 
and style, this chapter is altogether unusual; it is probably one 
of the latest elements in a late compilation. This chapter quotes 
almost verbatim from the Apocalypse of Baruch, in telling how 
the angels took part in the wrecking of the Temple.‘ A little 
further on, we find a story of Jeremiah meeting a black-clad 
woman, who proves to be the personification of Mother Zion — 
an episode strikingly like one in IV Esdras.5 In another section 
of the Pesikta Rabbeti, there is an account of a suffering Messiah 
which reflects strong Christian influence. All these facts are 
explained most simpiy by the assumption that the writer (or 
writers) had personal contacts with Christians, and learned from 
them, not only about Christian doctrine, but about the extra- 
canonical apocalypses which the Synagogue had long since 
discarded.° 

At the beginning of Genesis Rabba—a more truly classic 
Midrash — we meet the view that the Torah was the blueprint 
which God the Architect consulted in creating the visible uni- 
verse. This seems an unmistakable echo of Philo’s doctrine that 
God created the ideal universe as the pattern of the material 
world.’ True, the notion is partly anticipated in Prov. 8, which 
the Midrash cites. (The authority is Rabbi Hoshaia Rabba, who 
flourished early in the third century.) But the Midrash as it 
stands smacks strongly of Philo’s Platonism, and we can hardly 
doubt that it derives from Alexandria.’ The rabbis had picked 


4 Pesikta Rabbeti (ed. Friedmann), 26, 131a; Apoc. Bar. 8. 

5 PR ibid., 131b-132a; IV Esdras 9 38-10 57. 

6 The peculiar messianic material in PR is found chiefly in ch. 36. 
7 Genesis Rabba 1.1., Philo, On the Creation, 16 ff. 

8 See Theodor’s n. to Gen. R. loc. cit. 
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up various bits of Platonic doctrine; they had heard, for example, 
the myth that man was created double and afterwards split in 
two — the myth told by Aristophanes in Plato’s Symposium. 

In contrast to these instances, each of which has some ex- 
ceptional features, let us look at some run-of-the-mill parallels. 

Rabbi Meir, in the latter half of the second century, declared 
that Mordecai had taken Esther as his wife. This is already 
implied in the LXX.'° It is unlikely that Meir would have con- 
sulted a Greek Bible; had he wished to do so, he would certainly 
have used Aquila’s translation. 


The ‘arob of Ex. 8 17 is generally understood by the aggadists as 
a plague of wild beasts of various species. But Rabbi Nehemiah, 
a contemporary of Rabbi Meir, held that the plague consisted 
of stinging insects. This is the interpretation of the LXX, 
followed by Philo.” 


Genesis Rabba tells at length how Abraham rejected idolatry 
and smashed the images in his father’s shop; how Nimrod had 
him cast into a fiery furnace, from which he was miraculously 
rescued; and how Haran was burnt to death for lack of faith. 
This story is told by R. Hiyya — according to a well attested 
reading, R. Hiyya bar Adda of Jaffa, a fourth century preacher.” 
But the tale that Abraham broke his father’s idols is related in 
the Apocalypse of Abraham, which must have been written 
shortly after the fall of the Second Temple.* And Haran’s death 
by fire is mentioned in the Book of Jubilees, the date of which is 
still debated, but which is certainly pre-Christian.“ It is doubtful 


9 Genesis Rabba 8.1; Plato, Symposium 189-193. 

10 Megillah 13a; LXX Est. 2 7. 

1 Exodus Rabba 11.3; LXX Ex. 817. See Ginzberg, The Legends of the 
Jews, V, 430, n. 188. 

% Genesis Rabba 38.13. The ordinary prints and several MSS name R. 
Hiyya bar Adda of Jaffa. Other MSS read: R. Hiyya bar Abba. Two scholars 
bore this name: one lived at the end of the second, the other at the end of 
the third century. 

13 The Apocalypse of Abraham, translated by G. H. Box (London, 1918) 
ch. 1-7. 

4 Jubilees 12. For recent discussion on the date of this work, see Zeitlin in 
Jewish Quarterly Review, new series, vol. XXX, pp. 1 ff., Albright, From the 
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if even the fusion of the various elements in the developed legend 
is due to Rabbi Hiyya. 

When the Israelites found a man gathering sticks on the 
Sabbath, Moses did not immediately pronounce judgment on him, 
but “put him into ward, because it had not been declared what 
should be done unto him’ (Num. 15 324.). This passage em- 
barrassed the interpreters: had not Israel been told years before 
that desecration of the Sabbath was a capital crime? So Rabbi 
Hidka quoted Simeon Ha-Shikmoni, who had been his fellow 
student under Rabbi Akiba (died about 135), as follows: ‘‘Moses 
our master knew (from Ex. 31 14) that the gatherer of sticks must 
die; but he did not know which form of execution should be 
employed.” Philo puts it thus: “He knew that the action 
deserved death, but what would be the proper method of punish- 
ment?’’S Such close similarity can hardly be coincidental. 

So also with some of the parallels between rabbinic literature 
and the NT. Our examples are no less convincing because they 
are familiar. Jesus says (Mark 2 27): ‘“The Sabbath is made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath.”’ R. Simeon ben Menasia 
(second century) says: “The Sabbath is delivered unto you, and 
you are not delivered unto the Sabbath.’ Jesus is certainly 
quoting a folk-saying in Matt. 6 34: “Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.” The Hebrew equivalent mnywa mx) m7 is liter- 
ally, “It is sufficient for the evil to come in its time.” In one 
source, this saying is ascribed to a fourth century Palestinian 
rabbi; in the Talmud it appears anonymously, but in a context 
of sayings by Palestinian amoraim.*? 


II 


We find, then, that many statements ascribed to rabbis who 
lived from the second to the fourth centuries are actually much 
older. We turn now to some anonymous aggadoth. On this 


Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 266 f. I am still inclined to accept Charles’ 
views on the subject. 

8 Baba Bathra 119a; Philo, Life of Moses II 217 (Colson’s ed. vol. VI, p. 557) 

%6 Mekilta Shabbata 1 (Lauterbach’s ed. vol. III, p. 198 f.). 

11 Exodus Rabba 3.6, Rabbi Jacob bar Abina in the name of Rabbi Huna of 
Sepphoris; anonymous, Berakot 9b. 
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subject, Goodenough appears to be confused. He refers to a 
passage from the Mekilta of Rabbi Simeon, and assumes that — 
since no individual teacher is credited with the saying — it must 
date from the second century, when the first redaction of this 
Midrash took place.*® Such an assumption is not well founded. 
Anonymous passages, especially in tannaitic literature, are 
frequently ancient. This is particularly true when no dissenting 
opinion appears in the context — a fact which indicates that the 
views given were well known and generally accepted. Many 
anonymous sections of the Mishnah — for example, the begin- 
ning of Baba Kama, and large parts of Tamid and Yoma — are 
very old, as their content and style plainly indicate. It is true 
that other anonymous passages of the Mishnah emanate from 
the school of Rabbi Judah the Prince, in which the work was 
edited. But the anonymity of a passage is not in itself evidence 
of lateness. This can be established only when the content 
reflects the conditions of a late period, or the interpretive methods 
of a late school. 


A few instances will be sufficient. The Mishnah says: “With 


the measure wherewith a man measureth, they measure out to 
him.’’'*? No one would say that because the sentence is anony- 
mous, it must date from the second century. We should recognize 
it as an old proverb, even if we did not have the parallel in 
Matt. 7 2: ‘‘With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
out to you.” 


“When iron was created,” says Genesis Rabba, “the trees 
began to tremble. The iron said to them: Why do you tremble? 
If none of you trees will enter me (as an axe-handle), none of 
you will be harmed.” If we accepted Goodenough’s norm, we 
should have to assign this anonymous passage to the fifth century 
at the earliest. Actually, it is a bit of old oriental wisdom, found 
in the Book of Aihkar, which dates from the period of the 
Babylonian exile.» 


18 Goodenough, oP. cit., p. 100. 

19 Mishnah Sotah 1.7. 

20 Genesis Rabba 5, end; Ahikar in Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 
vol. II, p. 772. 
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Our last example is particularly interesting. Hiel (I Kings 
16 34) is said to have been a confederate of the priests of Baal. 
When summoned by Elijah to the test on Mount Carmel, the 
Baal worshippers made their altar hollow, and Hiel crept inside 
it. At a given signal, he was to kindle fire on their sacrifice. But 
God sent a snake which stung Hiel to death, and so the priests 
cried in vain: ‘‘O Baal, answer us!’’ This story is told fully in 
but one Hebrew source — an unknown Midrash excerpted in the 
medieval anthology called the Yalkut. Two other Midrashim, 
both very late, mention the tale in passing.?* From this evidence 
alone, we should have to conclude that the legend arose in the 
early Middie Ages. But the fourth century Church fathers, 
Ephraem and Chrysostom, also knew the story. And now, the 
excavation of the synagogue at Dura-Europos has required us 
to revise our notions still further. For one of the frescoes in the 
synagogue shows Hiel crouching beneath the altar, while the 
snake approaches to bite him! The Dura synagogue was dedi- 
cated in 245. All its paintings are biblical-aggadic in subject 
matter and treatment. The story of Hiel must have been 
current when it was utilized by the artist; it cannot be later than 
the beginning of the third century. 

The multiplication of instances might be instructive, but is 
not necessary; what has been said permits us to draw our con- 
clusions with confidence. The late date of a rabbinic compilation, 
or of a rabbi who. is credited with a certain aggadah, does not 
preclude a much earlier date for the aggadah itself. With few 
exceptions, the parallels between rabbinic literature and Hellen- 
istic, apocryphal, or Christian writings of an earlier date, are to 
be explained as due to the use of common oral sources. A critical 
study of the various aggadoth, utilizing all the forms in which 
they appear in Talmudic literature as well as extra-rabbinic 
parallels, may help us to trace the development of various 
traditions, and occasionally to determine the approximate date 


at Yalkut on I Kings 18 26; cf. Exodus Rabba 15. 15, Pesikta Rabbeti 4, 13a, 

2a Ginzberg, op. cit., VI, 319, n. 15. 

23 Sonne, “The Palate of the Dura Synagogue,’’ Hebrew Union College 
Annual, XX. 
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at which they arose. But it is clear that a very considerable 
part of the material preserved in the Talmudic-Midrashic sources 
is much older than it appears at first sight to be. 

Only a small amount of aggadah has come down to us in the 
name of individual teachers who lived before the fall of the 
Second Temple. Even the utterances specifically credited to the 
great Hillel are few. Material bearing the names of individual 
authorities becomes copious only with the disciples of Rabban 
Johanan ben Zakkai, about the year 100. But much of the 
finest aggadah, including much that bears the names of later 
teachers, originated during the period of the Second Common- 
wealth. Some of the most creative spirits among the Pharisees 
remain forever nameless. 

Thus Wolfson is justified, by and large, in the use he has made 
of Talmudic parallels to Philo. Though one may cavil at one 
instance or another, it is not illegitimate for him to quote the 
opinions of later teachers as if they were sources of Philo’s 
thought. For it is plain, first, that Philo derived much from 
Palestinian tradition, second, that many traditions older than 


Philo are preserved in later Palestinian works. Despite certain 
changes, modifications, and develpments, Pharisaic-rabbinic 
thought remained largely homogeneous over a period of many 
centuries. 








THE MATTHEAN TEXT OF ORIGEN IN HIS 
COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW 


K. W. KIM 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


INCE the days of Westcott and Hort, the importance of 
patristic quotations for the history of the text of the New 
Testament has been universally recognized. ‘“This evidence is 
always the guiding star of the textual critic in his effort to localise 
and date a text.’* The textual evidence of Origen is indispensable 
to the possible reconstruction of the original text of the NT. 
He lived in an age (died 254 A. D.) when the text of the NT 
was not yet universally standardized. Since he was not only a 
great biblical scholar, but also the first textual critic of the Bible 
in the early church, it is beyond doubt that his influence on the 
text of the NT was exceedingly great. The nature of his text is 
clearly indicated in his writings. 

In recent years the exponents of the so-called “Caesarean” 
text? have called our attention once more to the importance of 
Origen for the history of NT textual criticism. The textual 
evidence of Origen has always been a deciding factor for some 
of the crucial problems in textual criticism. For example, the 
theory of the “‘Caesarean”’ text is based upon the textual evidence 
of Origen. 

It was Streeter who made definite statement concerning 


t Kirsopp Lake, Robert P. Blake, and Silva New, “The Caesarean Text 
of the Gospel of Mark,’ Harvard Theological Review, XXI (1928), 258. See 
also B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original 
Greek: Introduction (Cambridge: Macmillan, 1882), p. 87. 

2For the designation of text-types, I shall use the conventional nomen- 
clature; i.e., Caesarean, Western, Neutral, inserting them within quotation 
marks in view of the fact that they are not quite accurate terms and that 
terms which are universally acceptable have not yet been found. 
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Origen’s connection with the ‘‘Caesarean’”’ text.3 His main 
contention was based on the examination of Origen’s text in 
Mark. He asserted that his conclusion on the Marcan text of 
Origen was applicable to the other Gospels. According to the 
evidence given, he examined only a small portion of the Matthean 
quotations in Origen’s Commentary on Matthew.s He did not 
have an assured text of Origen in Matthew. 

R. V. G. Tasker also examined a few selected passages from 
the first half of Origen’s Commentary on Matthew, and declared 
that Origen’s Matthean text was “Fam. @.”5 Streeter and 
Tasker had a hot debate on this issue. 

Lake, Blake, and New made a complete study of the Marcan 
quotations of Origen in his various works. They concluded that 
the Marcan text of Origen was ‘‘Caesarean.’’ They cautioned 
the readers, however, that “finally, it is perhaps desirable to 
reiterate the warning previously given, that these conclusions 
are based on only a study of the text of Mark. The facts may 
prove to be entirely different in the other Gospels.’’6 

Thus far a complete investigation of the Matthean text of 
Origen in his Commentary on Matthew and other works has not 
yet been made. It is highly desirable that this work should be 
done in order to see whether or not the result confirms the 
conclusion of Streeter, Lake, and others. 


Perhaps the most important piece of work which remains is the double 
task of collecting and studying the quotations from the other Gospels in 
Origen and Eusebius. The studies which we have published have been 
intentionally limited to the text of Mark, and their result cannot safely 
be applied to the other Gospels.7 


There are several works of Origen which were completed in 
Caesarea, but the most important source for the Matthean text 


3 Burnett Hillman Streeter, The Four Gospels (London: Macmillan, 1936), 
pp. 91 ff. 

4 Streeter, op. cit., pp. 585-589. 

5 R. V. G. Tasker, “The Text of St. Matthew Used by Origen in his Com- 
mentary on St. Matthew,” Journal of Theological Studies, XXXVIII (1937), 
60-64. 

6 Lake, Blake, and New, op. cit., p. 277. 

7 Lake, Blake, and New, op. cit., p. 328. 
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is his Commentary on Matthew. The Greek text used for the 
present study is Erich Klostermann’s edition of the Kirchen- 
vater-Commission of the Berlin Academy.® In the Greek portion 
which has been preserved, Origen quotes about 400 verses from 
Matthew. Many of them are cited in full; some of them are 
cited partially; many verses are cited repeatedly.? 


In attempting to determine the type of text used by Origen, 
a new method has been employed. The conventional method for 
determining the text-type or family to which a manuscript 
belongs is to collate the manuscript with the Textus Receptus or 
the Byzantine text and to analyze the variants from it. This 
method is based on the assumption that the Textus Receptus has 
been the corrupting factor of all of the ancient texts. That is, 
prior to the appearance of the Byzantine text, all the ancient 
manuscripts or patristic quotations retained their original purity. 
But after its appearance, all other texts were more or less cor- 
rupted by it. Consequently the readings that agree with the TR 
have no critical value; only those readings that depart from the 
TR should be taken into consideration as true remnants of the 
original text which escaped corruption or harmonization. The fal- 
lacy of this method lies in the fact that, in discarding all the 
readings that agree with the TR, all the original readings that 
underlie the TR also are discarded. The method admits of this 
defect, but offers no alternative. The same method has thus far 
been used for the study of Origen’s text. Such method may not 
give us an accurate picture of Origen’s text. To illustrate my 
point, I shall take an example of double variants in a given 
passage from the critical apparatus of Legg.*° 


8 Erich Klostermann (ed.), Origenes Werke, Vol. X: Origenes Matthéus- 
erklérung, 4. Die griechisch erhaltenen Tomoi (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 
1935). 

9I have made a complete collection of Origen’s quotations. See Kwang- 
Won Kim, The Matthean Text of Origen in his Commentary on Matthew 
(Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, the University of Chicago, 1946), pp. 
17-58. 

10S. C. E. Legg, Nouum Testamentum Graece, Secundum Textum Westcotto- 
Hortianum, Euangelium Secundum Matthaeum (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1940). 
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(A) 
Matthew 14 22 


tovg uwabnrao9 8 CDGLMSUVWYT A @ 067 0106 
fam. 1 1582 22 33 700 1241 al. plur.defl 
vg (pler.) arm geo Or 

Tove pabytac avrov BE F K P X Z OT fam. 13 543 28 

71 157 482 565 566 892 al. plur.a bec 
g? ff.2 h q aur vg (aliq) sy‘. Pes, 5, sa 
bo aeth ¢ 


The supporting witnesses of the two variants are equally divided. 
Origen reads the first variant while the TR reads the second 
one. Then the first reading is the variant of Origen from the 
TR and his reading is supported by witnesses of several text- 
types: five “Neutral’’ witnesses, seven “‘Western” witnesses, 
eight ‘“‘Caesarean’”’ witnesses, and eight Byzantine witnesses. 
To which text-type, then, does Origen belong? In such a mixture 
of witnesses in a given passage, there is no possible way of 
determining Origen’s textual affinity. 

The method applied to the present study may be called the 
Method of Multiple Attestation. The method discards entirely 
the idea of collating Origen’s quotations (or manuscripts) with 
the TR. One of the basic assumptions is to analyze the multiple 
variants in a given passage by taking into consideration all of 
the supporting witnesses. I shall take an example™ of the 
multiple variants in a given passage from the apparatus of 
Legg. 


(B) 
Matthew 151 


TpocepxovTa TW inoouN BCE FGHKLMSUVYA 
@ II 2 ¢ 22 33 157 118 209 fam. 13 
543 565 700 sa bo arm f q sy‘ et al. 
TpoepxovTat tpog avrov Dabcde fft.2 g 1 aur vg aeth 
TpocepxovTar avTw 1 349 517 954 1295 1424 1582 1675 Or 
Tpocepxovrar 280 892 1375 


1 Similar examples may be found in Ernest Cadman Colwell, “Genealogical 
Method: Its Achievements and Its Limitations,’’ JBL, LXVI (1947), 119-123. 
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The witnesses are divided into four groups. The first reading is 
supported by a mixture of witnesses and it is difficult to speak 
of a certain text-type. The second reading is supported ex- 
clusively by some of the ‘‘Western’”’ witnesses. We can safely 
say that the second reading is ‘‘Western.” Origen reads the 
third reading which is supported by some of the “‘Caesarean” 
witnesses, although the textual affinity of one or two of them 
is not quite clear. One would not hesitate to call the reading 
of Origen “Caesarean.” It is a general tendency that when a 
passage is divided into multiple variants, the degree of mixture 
of text-types decreases and the witnesses that belong to a 
certain text-type group themselves together. 

The Multiple Method has been formulated by President 
Ernest Cadman Colwell and some of its basic rules are as fol- 
lows : 


1. The tentative identification of the primary witnesses. 


The supporting evidence for the manuscript which is to form the basis 
of the study must be investigated in all of those passages where there 
is multiple variation, that is, where there are three or more variant 
forms of the same reading. Frequency of support in these multiple 
readings will give an indication of the group of manuscripts to which 
the first is related, that is, it will identify the primary witnesses to 
the text-type, clan, family to which the control manuscript belongs. 


. The confirmation of the primary witnesses. 


Those manuscripts which have been tentatively identified as primary 
witnesses must in turn be put through the same procedure as that 
followed for the control manuscript. That is to say, the supporting 
evidence for these manuscripts must be studied in those passages where 
there is multiple variation. 

In the multiple readings, the individual members of any group of 
manuscripts, in order to be confirmed as the primary witnesses to a 
Text-type, Clan, Family, must always support each other with greater 


1 A seminar on textual criticism was conducted by President Colwell in 
the summer of 1945. The multiple method was tested by several members 
of the class and it proved effective. A constant study of the method has 
been going on at the University of Chicago. The method will be more fully 
explained in the forthcoming publication of Codex 2427 by President Colwell, 
Professor Willoughby, and Professor Wikgren of the University of Chicago. 
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frequency than they do any other manuscript and no one of the group 
can be supported by a manuscript from outside the primary group a 
greater number of times than it is by the members of the primary 
group itself. 


. The confirmation of the existence of a distinct Text-type, Clan, or 
Family. 


The supporting evidence for all readings in the passage under consider- 
ation, whether it be one chapter or an entire Gospel, must be examined 
for distinctive readings, that is, for readings which are supported only 
by the primary witnesses which have been isolated by steps 1 and 2. 
It cannot be hoped that many such readings will be found, but the 
presence of at least a few will give final confirmation to the existence 
of a distinct Text-type, or Family. The grouping of the manuscripts 
in these distinctive readings will provide leads for the identification of 
sub-groups within the primary group itself. 


Now, these rules will be applied to the quotations of Origen. 
According to Rule 1, I found 120 multiple readings in the 400 
verses of Origen’s quotations (like the one in the above example 
(B).3 I counted all the supporting witnesses of Origen’s readings 
(like those witnesses of the third reading of the example (B).) 


The frequency of their support of Origen is as follows: 


Table 1 


%3 On account of limited space, the multiple readings are not listed here. 
See the complete collection of the multiple readings with their supporting 
witnesses. Kim, op. cit., 59-79. For the use and nature of Origen’s quotations, 
see pp. 11-17, pp. 170 ff. 
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Table 1 shows that, out of the 120 multiple readings, Codex 
1582 supports Origen 92 times and Codex 1 supports him 88 
times. It will be noted that there is a sudden gap or break in 
the Table after Codex 1 and then the descending degree is 
gradual. This is the indication that Codex 1 and 1582 are closer 
to Origen than any other witnesses. According to our Rule 1, 
the primary witnesses to the Matthean text of Origen are Codex 
1 and 1582. The Table shows some other interesting facts. 
Codex 118 and 209 depart considerably from Origen as well as 
from Codex 1 and 1582, although these four codices form a 
single family.* The ‘‘Neutral” witnesses come closer to Origen 
than the TR and most of the Byzantine witnesses. It is im- 
portant to note that the “Caesarean’’ witnesses are widely 
divided, especially the so-called ‘‘better witnesses’”’ to the ‘‘Cae- 
sarean”’ text such as @ 565 700 are far removed from Origen. 
All other witnesses that do not appear in the Table come below D. 

According to Rule 2, the primary witnesses, that is, Codex 1 
and 1582, should in turn be put through the same process as 
that followed for Origen. For this purpose I have used the 
same 120 multiple readings and counted all the supporting 
witnesses of Codex 1 and 1582 respectively. The results are 
shown in Table 2 and Table 3. 


™ Codex 118 209 contain more Byzantine elements than Codex 1 and 1582. 
See Kim, op. cit., pp. 84-86. 
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Table 2 Table 3 


The results of these two Tables confirm the result of Table 1. 
Table 2 shows that the closest witnesses to Codex 1 are Codex 
1582 and Origen. Table 3 tells us the same story: the closest 
witnesses to Codex 1582 are Codex 1 and Origen. One fact 
emerges clearly in the three Tables: Origen, Codex 1, Codex 
1582 go hand in hand all the time; this means only one thing: 
they form a distinct text-type.*s 


As a matter of interest, I have investigated the relationship 
of Codex Vaticanus and Codex Sinaiticus by using our multiple 
method. For this purpose I have used the same 120 multiple 
readings and counted all the supporting witnesses of Codex 
Sinaiticus. 


8 For a more detailed discussion on these three Tables, see Kim, op. cit., 
pp. 80-87. 
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The primary witness to 8 is B. The result confirms the general 
consensus that & is the closest witness to B or vice versa. It 
should be noted that B departs from 8 33 times, although the 
two codices have been recognized as the closest kin to each 
other. When we compare Table 4 with Table 1, we note that 
Codex 1582 departs 28 times from Origen and Codex 1 departs 
32 times from Origen. If we can say that B is the closest kin 
to ®, certainly Codex 1 and 1582 have the right to be called 
the closest relatives to Origen. In regard to the distance between 
Origen and the two codices, we must remember that we are 
considering the quoiations of Origen, not manuscripts. In view 
of the proximity between 8 and B, Origen’s text is remarkably 
close to Codex 1 and 1582. In the attestation of patristic quo- 
tations, a much wider gap may be expected. The dependability 
of the result of Table 1 seems to be beyond doubt. 


In the course of my study I have discovered that Origen 
usually prefers shorter readings. He omits quite often some 
important pronouns, prepositions, articles, conjunctions, parti- 
cles, clauses, and even whole verses. If a text follows consistently 
a certain pattern of omission, it is an indication that the text 
belongs to a certain text-type. There are about 100 cases of 
important omissions in the 400 verses of Origen’s quotations 
from Matthew alone. Each of these omissions was carefully 
studied. Significantly enough, Codex 1 and 1582 support Origen’s 
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omissions more often than any other witness. This means that 
Origen, Codex 1 and 1582 follow a definite pattern of omission 
pari passu and that they form a text-type.* 


Distinctive Readings 


The most convincing evidence in our study is the existence 
of distinctive readings. According to Rule 3, as the third step, 
the primary witnesses which were established by Rule 1 must 
be confirmed by distinctive readings. The following distinctive 
readings clearly indicate the type of text Origen used in Matthew. 
There are more than nineteen readings which could be regarded 
as distinctive in addition to the following.’? It is not easy to 
find distinctive readings. If one could find two or three distinctive 
readings in one entire Gospel, especially in late Byzantine manu- 
scripts, he would be happy. 


13 54 Kat at duvvapeo | om. 1 1582 Or 

14 30 gwoov we | om. pe 1 1582 

1522 Kaxwo |] devrwo 1 1582 Or 

1929 wmarepa n pnrepa | yoveo 1 1582 Or 

2017 avaBatvey tnoove | o tngove avaBarvew 1 1582 Or 
215 mwdov vov vrotvytov | mwdov veov 1 1582 Or 
2111 ot de oxAor |] moAXor be 1 1582 Or 

2113 emownoare | memounxate 1 1582 Or 

224 pov(i)] om. fam. 1 1582 Or 


The result of these steps compels us to conclude that the 
type of text Origen used, while he was composing his Commentary 
on Matthew, was very close to Codex 1 and 1582, if not identical 
with them."® The exemplar or standard text which he used for 
Matthew was remarkably close to the two codices. 


%6 For further detail, see Kim, op. cit., pp. 96-98. 

17 See Kim, op. cit., pp. 88 ff. 

18] have given further demonstrations on the validity of the Multiple 
Method by applying it to some published textual materials of Lake, Streeter, 
and others. See Kim, op. cit., pp. 105-134. 
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Since the days of Griesbach many attempts have been made 
toward the identification of Origen’s text-type.*? It was Streeter 
who made definite progress toward the identification of Origen’s 
text by period and writing. His view is that Origen used the 
“Neutral” text while he was active in Alexandria before 231 
A. D., and then the local text of Caesarea which he found in 
Caesarea when he changed his residence from Alexandria to 
Caesarea.” This discovery was an epoch-making event not only 
for the Gospel text of Origen, but also for the history of the 
text of the NT. Until this time Origen was merely regarded as 
an important witness to the “Neutral” text. Streeter’s view 
was, however, slightly modified by Lake, Blake, and New. They 
pointed out that Origen may have used the “Caesarean” text 
even in Alexandria; he may have never used the “Neutral” 
text there; he may have found the ‘Neutral’ text in Caesarea, 
not in Alexandria." 

The Matthean text of Origen is neither “Caesarean” nor 
“Neutral’’; it is a distinct text-type which is represented by 
Codex 1 and 1582. Origen used this type of text not only in 
his Commentary on Matthew, but also in his Exhortation to 
Martyrdom, Homilies on Jeremiah, Homilies on Luke, Against 
Celsus.7* 

How shall we explain the same evidence that is found in 
several of his works completed in Caesarea??3 We know that 
there are several manuscripts which are called the ‘‘Caesarean’”’ 
witnesses. Why do not some other witnesses rather than codex 
1 and 1582 become the primary witnesses to some of his works? 


19 T have made a brief survey of different views on the nature of the Gospel 
text of Origen from Griesbach to Streeter and Lake. See Kim, op. cit., pp. 
135-141. 

2° Streeter, op. cit., pp. 91 ff. Lake, Blake, and New, op. cit., 277. 

22 T have made a careful study of the Matthean quotations in these works. 
Origen used the same text in them. Space does not allow the inclusion of the 
textual evidence of these works. I hope to treat them in separate articles. 
It is interesting to note that Eusebius also used the same text-type for Matthew 
in his Demonstratio Evangelica. See Kim, op. cit., pp. 121-134. 

23 The Matthean text of Origen in his Commentary on John will be discussed 
in a separate article. Origen’s text for Matthew in this commentary is a 
little complicated. 
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Why do Codex 1 and 1582 always emerge as the primary witnesses 
to the Matthean text of Origen? This is more than coincidence. 
The only explanation for this fact is that he used a distinct 
text-type for Matthew. 


What are these two codices: 1 and 1582? The importance 
of codex 1 was first recognized by Kirsopp Lake. The suggestion 
that Codex 1 resembled the text of Origen came from Hort. 
This motivated Lake to edit Codex 1 and its allies,?5 but he 
did not see the fact that the codex resembled Origen’s text, 
Hort did not make any special study of the codex because of 
his admiration for Codex Vaticanus. The “‘better witnesses” to 
Streeter’s family © are @ 565 700; Codex 1 and 1582 are inferior 
witnesses, according to Streeter. Codex 1582 was identified by 
Lake as a member of fam. 1, but he did not think that the 
codex was as good as Codex 1.7 


The discovery of Papyrus 45 has thrown light on the nature of 
Origen’s text in Alexandria and Caesarea, and at the same time 
it has jeopardized the validity of the ‘‘Caesarean” text. The 
Gospel portion of the Papyrus shows the same textual affinity 
as seen in the ‘“‘Caesarean” text of Mark. Kenyon thinks that 
the Papyrus is from Egypt and is dated between 200 and 250 
A. D. % Mr. and Mrs. Lake are inclined to believe that the text 
of P. 45 is a representative of the Old Egyptian text, which 
Origen took to Caesarea and was revised into the ‘‘true Caesarean 
text.”” They would like to call it a ‘‘pre-Origenian’”’ or ‘‘pre- 
Caesarean’’ text.?? By the “true Caesarean text” they mean the 


24 Lake, Blake, and New, op. cit., p. 208, and note 2. 

2s Kirsopp Lake, Codex I of the Gospels and Its Allies, (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1902). 

26 Streeter, op cit., p. 80. 

37 Kirsopp Lake, The Text of the New Testament, revised by Silva New 
(London: Rivingtons, 1928), pp. 20 ff. Kirsopp Lake and Robert P. Blake, 
“The Text of the Gospels and the Koridethi Codex,” Harvard Theological 
Review, XVI (1923), 267 ff. 

38 Frederic G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri (London: Emery 
Walker, 1933), II, x. 

29 Kirsopp Lake and Silva Lake, Fam. 13 (The Ferrar Group), the Text 
According to Mark, with a Collation of Codex 28 . f the Gospels (London: Christ- 
ophers, 1940), pp. 7 ff. 
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“Caesarean” text which is represented by @ 565 700 Georgian 
and other witnesses; they are the “better witnesses,” while the 
inferior witnesses are fam. 1 1582 fam. 13 543 etc. 

If we follow the argument of the Lakes, we must assume 
that Origen used the “‘true Caesarean” text for Mark, and the 
unrevised ‘‘pre-Caesarean” or ‘‘pre-Origenian” text for Matthew. 
In view of the evidence presented in this study, this could not 
be the case. The text-type of Origen as represented by Codex 1 
and 1582 could be pre-Caesarean and pre-Origenian, but not in 
the usual sense of the term, “‘Caesarean text.’’2° 


The result of the present study is important for the following 
reasons. Since the publication of The Four Gospels by Streeter 
and The Caesarean Text of the Gospel of Mark by Lake and 
others, a study like the present one has been necessary. The 
theory of the ‘‘Caesarean”’ text was based on a comprehensive 
study of the text of Mark, and the other Gospels have been 
only slightly touched. The Matthean text of Origen throws new 
light on the nature of Origen’s Gospel text and of the “Cae- 
sarean”’ text. 

The terms, ‘family 8” and ‘“‘Caesarean” include such witnesses 
as © 565 700 fam.1 1582 fam. 13 543 22 28 1424 Arm. Geo. etc. 
Such designations may not be objectionable as a reference to the 
“Caesarean” text of Mark in general, but in reference to the 
Matthean text of Origen these two terms may not properly be 
used. The so-called ‘‘better witnesses” to fam. @ or “Caesarean” 
such as @ 565 700 are not really good witnesses to Origen, as we 
have seen in our Table 1. The connotation of the two terms 
could not be the same when we speak of the Matthean text of 
Origen. A new designation is necessary. If we are to use the 
terms at all with reference to the Matthean text of Origen, they 
should mean only Codex 1 and 1582, not other allegedly ‘‘Cae- 
sarean” witnesses. 

It has been made clear that the division of the ‘‘Caesarean” 
witnesses into ‘‘Caesarean proper” and “‘pre-Caesarean” or ‘‘pre- 


3° T have given a fuller di cussion on the origin of the Matthean text of Origen 
in connection with Codex 1 and 1582, Pap. 45, the ‘“‘Neutral” and “Western” 
texts. See Kim, op. cit., pp. 141-161. 
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Origenian’”’ is no longer possible, because Codex 1 and 1582, which 
are regarded as ‘‘pre-Caesarean” or “‘pre-Origenian’’ by Lake and 
others, represent the actual text of Origen in Caesarea. There 
can be no reason to suppose that Origen used the ‘‘true Cae- 
sarean” text for Mark, and the ‘“pre-Caesarean” or ‘“‘pre- 
Origenian’”’ text for Matthew. Such an erroneous view came 
out of a partial examination of the Gospel text of Origen. 


The identification of the Matthean text-type of Origen settles 
the debate between Streeter and Tasker. Tasker contended that 
the Matthean text of Origen was ‘‘Neutral”’,3* while Streeter 
contended that it was ‘‘Caesarean.’’3? According to the evidence 
presented in this study, Origen’s text is not ‘‘Neutral;’’ it is, 
strictly speaking, neither fam. © nor ‘‘Caesarean.’’33 

It has been pointed out that the type of text Origen used 
is not limited to his Commentary on Matthew, but the same text 
is used in his other works. It is beyond doubt that he used a 
uniform type of text for Matthew while he was active in Caesarea. 
We have discovered a specific text-type which was used by a 
definite person, at a definite time, in a definite locality. 

Hort’s judgment that Codex 1 resembled Origen’s text, is 
confirmed in this study (Codex 1582 was not available to Hort). 
These two codices are not “inferior witnesses,’’ but they are 
really superior witnesses. A new study of the two codices in 
the light of Origen’s text is highly desirable. The Matthean text 
of Origen in Caesarea could not be understood without them. 

Origen’s text of Matthew is significant for further study of 
the origin of some other text-types such as the ‘‘Neutral’’ and 
“‘Western”’ texts.34 He is a definite landmark for the history of 
the text of the NT. We may look forward and backward from 
the time and place of Origen in search for the original text of the 


3« R. V. G. Tasker, ‘The Quotations from the Synoptic Gospels in Origen’s 
Exhortation to Martyrdom,” Journal of Theological Studies, XXXVI (1935), 
60-65. 

32 B. H. Streeter, “Origen, x, and the Caesarean Text,’ Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, XXXVI (1935), 178-180. 

33 For a critical evaluation of the debate, see Kim, op. cit., pp. 117-134. 

34 For a detailed discussion, see, Kim, op. cit., pp. 153 ff. 
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NT.35 Vaganay, in proposing some future tasks of NT textual 
criticism, says: 


What would be of even greater effect would be the restoration as far as 
possible of the New Testament used by Origen, either in Alexandria or 
Caesarea. Even though such a work were incomplete it would necessarily 
shed much light, both upon the nature of the Alexandrian and Caesarean 
recensions, and upon the primitive forms of the Western text.% 


The present study is a partial fulfilment of what Vaganay 
proposes, and it is a definite addition to our knowledge of Origen’s 
text. 

Finally, it may be said that the Matthean text of Origen is 
more important than his Marcan text. We must remember that 
he did not write a commentary or homily on the Gospel of Mark. 
We may assume that he made no special study of Mark and had 
no exemplar for it as he had for Matthew. We may not, therefore, 
place much confidence in his Marcan text. It is no longer possible 
to say that Origen used the same ambiguous “‘Caesarean”’ text in 
Matthew and Mark, as Streeter contended. The idea of the 
“‘Caesarean’”’ text of Mark cannot be applied to the Matthean 
text of Origen, as Lake and others predicted. The “Caesarean 
text”’ has rapidly been disintegrating since the appearance of 
Papyrus 45. The findings of the present study further invalidate 
the theory of the ‘‘Caesarean’”’ text. If we have to look to the 
“Caesarean” and ‘‘Neutral’’ texts for the recovery of the original 
text of the NT, as Kenyon says,37 we should also look to Origen 
for guidance. 


3s Cf. Hermann von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, I. Teil, 
ii Abteilung (Berlin: Arthur Glaue, 1907), 1510 ff. 

36 Leo Vaganay, An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, trans. B. V. Miller (St. Louis: Herder, 1937), pp. 190 ff. 

37 Frederic G. Kenyon, Recent Developments in the Textual Criticism of the 
Greek Bible (London: Humphrey Milford, 1933), p. 85. 








THE INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF THE 
CAESAREAN MANUSCRIPTS 


EDWARD F. HILLS 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


EARLY two hundred years have elapsed since Wettstein 

first made mention of a special relationship existing between 
MSS 13 and 69. During the intervening years, through the 
labors of many subsequent scholars, this relationship has been 
extended to include nineteen MSS and several ancient versions, 
to all of which B. H. Streeter? gave the name ‘‘Caesarean”’, 
believing that all these witnesses contained a type of text which 
originated in Caesarea in Palestine. This article has been pre- 
pared in the hope of adding something to these achievements 
through an examination of the inter-relationship of the ‘“‘Cae- 
sarean’’ MSS by means of a method which is somewhat new. 
And, in order that this method may be presented as clearly 
as possible, some introductory paragraphs have been prefixed 
in which the methods previously employed in determining the 
inter-relationship of MSS are discussed and evaluated. 


I. THE RELATION oF MSS sy COUNTING THE INSTANCES 
OF DISAGREEMENT 


The basic and most conclusive method of ascertaining the rela- 
tionship existing between MSS is simply to count the instances in 
which they disagree with one another. The MSS which disagree 
with one another the smallest number of times are the most 
closely related. For MSS are related if they derive the same words 
from another older MS, i.e. from a common ancestor. The more 


t Prolegom. (Amsterdam, 1751-52), pp. 47, 53. 


2 The Four Gospels, A Study of Origins (London: Macmillan, 1924). 
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words they derive from this common ancestor the more closely 
they are related to this ancestor and to one another. Thus 
the more words which MSS have in common the more closely — 
they are related to their common ancestor and to one another. 
And the most certain way to determine the extent to which 
MSS have words in common is to count the instances in which 
they disagree with one another. 

The MSS of the NT vary considerably in the number of their 
disagreements with one another and thus in the closeness of their 
relationship to one another. For example, in the Gospel of Mark, 
13 differs from 826 about 122 times, and from 69 about 227 times: 
& differs from B about 652 times. @ differs from 565 about 866 
times. And B differs from D about 1,772 times. MSS which agree 
as closely as do 13 and 826 may be said to belong to the same sub- 
family. MSS which agree as closely as do 13 and 69 may be said 
to belong to the same family. x and B are of the same tribe or clan 
and even looser relationship must be predicated of 8 and 565. B 
and D, on the other hand, disagree so frequently that they can- 
not be regarded as related at all, except in so far as they are both 
MSS of the NT. 

From the foregoing we see that a group of MSS which agree 
with one another very closely and equally closely form a sub- 
family. A family of MSS, on the other hand, is comprised of MSS 
which do not all agree with one another as closely as do the mem- 
bers of a sub-family. Also, the members of a family need not 
agree with one another with equal closeness. For often some 
members of a family agree with one another more closely than 
they do with the other members of the family. This is an indica- 
tion that the family in question includes within it a sub-family 
composed of these more closely congruent MSS. A clan is a 
group of MSS some of which agree with one another even less 
closely than the members of a family agree with one another. 
And a clan, like a family, may include within itself smaller units 
the members of which agree with one another more closely than 
they agree with other members of the clan. Thus it is possible to 
arrange the MSS of any work, and especially the MSS of the New 
Testament, in a genealogical scheme of clans, families, and sub- 
families by the basic method of comparing the MSS with one 
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another and counting the number of instances in which they 
differ from one another. 

Since the members of the sub-family agree with one another so 
very closely, it must be that the more immediate ancestors of 
these members were very close reproductions of the common an- 
cestor of the sub-family. Therefore, whenever the majority of the 
members of the sub-family agree apon a reading, it is reasonable 
to suppose that this agreement was derived from the common 
ancestor of the sub-family and not from the more immediate an- 
cestors of the MSS which thus agree. Thus by adopting the 
readings of the majority of the members of a sub-family it is pos- 
sible to recover the text of the common ancestor of that sub- 
family. 

The members of families and clans, on the other hand, agree 
with one another less closely. Therefore we cannot assume that 
the more immediate ancestors of these members were close repro- 
ductions of the common ancestor of the family or clan. And 
therefore, even when the majority of the members of a family or 
clan agree upon a reading, we cannot assume that this agreement 
originated in the common ancestor of the family or clan, for it 
might very well have originated in the more immediate ancestors 
of the MSS which thus agree. There are two circumstances 
which, if they exist, make this latter supposition extremely 
probable. 

In the first place, the reading found in the majority of the mem- 
bers of a certain family may also be found in a great number of 
other MSS which do not belong to this family. In such a situation 
it is possible that the reading in question did not occur in the 
common ancestor of the family but was copied into the descend- 
ants of this common ancestor from some of the many MSS which 
do not belong to the family and yet contain this reading or from 
the ancestors of these MSS. This substitution of a foreign reading 
for the ancestral reading is “‘mixture” from without. 

In the second place, the situation may have been affected by 
“‘mixture”’ from within. If a family consists of many members, it 
is possible that a scribe who wrote a MS of this family had two or 
more MSS of this same family before him as exemplars. He may 
have taken the vast majority of his words from one of these 
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exemplars. Thus this first exemplar would be the immediate an- 
cestor of the scribe’s copy, and most of the readings possessed in 
common by this copy and the second exemplar would be derived 
from the common ancestor of the first and second exemplars, i.e., 
of the family. But every now and then the scribe may have for- 
saken the first exemplar and followed the second. In these places 
the readings possessed in common by the scribe’s copy and the 
second exemplar would not be derived from the common an- 
cestor of the family but from the second exemplar. And if, sub- 
sequently, many other copies were made from the second ex- 
emplar and from the scribe’s copy, a situation would result 
in which there would be a number of readings common to 
the majority of the members of the family which, nevertheless, 
would not be derived from the common ancestor of the family 
but from a descendant of this common ancestor, viz., the second 
exemplar. 


It is this possibility of mixture which has disappointed the hope 
first expressed by Bengel’ and echoed by many subsequent schol- 
ars that a genealogical classification of NT MSS can be utilized 
effectively for the restoration of the original text. Yet disillus- 
ionment as to this use of genealogical classification ought not 
altogether destroy our interest in such classification. For it is 
still possible to classify MSS in a genealogical way by comparing 
them with one another and ascertaining how closely they agree. 
And even if such a classification is not very useful for the recovery 
of the original text, nevertheless it throws a good deal of light on 
the subsequent history of that text. 


As has been stated above, the basic method of determining the 
amount of agreement existing between MSS is simply to count 
the instances in which they differ from one another. This method, 
however, is very laborious, and for this reason scholars have pre- 
ferred to substitute other methods which will be discussed below. 
Therefore great interest attaches to the recent work of John W. 
Ellison, of the Episcopal Theological Seminary at Cambridge, 
Mass., in which he employs ultra-modern tabulating machines 


3N. T. Apparat. Critic. (Tiibingen, 1734), p. 387. 
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for the collation of NT MSS.‘ If it is indeed possible to employ a 
tabulating machine for this purpose, the difference between MSS 
can be counted with great speed and accuracy, and the investig- 
ation of the mutual relations of MSS will be greatly expedited. 


II. THE RELATION oF MSS By COUNTING THE INSTANCES 
OF AGREEMENT IN ERROR 


As has just been remarked, scholars generally have not ar- 
ranged MSS in their genealogical order by the slow and laborious 
method of counting the instances in which they differ from one 
another but have preferred to substitute other methods. One of 
these is to concentrate on agreements in error. Lachmann is usu- 
ally named as the inventor of this method, but Birt’ intimates 
that Lachmann must share this honor with his contemporary, 
Immanuel Bekker, the renowned editor of the Greek classics. 
F. Ritschi also, the pioneer editor of Plautus, may have worked 
independently of Lachmann.* But, however this may be, at least 
Lachmann was the best known exponent of the theory that MSS 
can be arranged in a genealogical scheme through the evidence 
afforded by their agreement in obvious errors, and his edition of 
Lucretius? was accepted by classical scholars as a model dem- 
onstration of this theory. So popular did his method of relating 
MSS become that soon it was regarded as the only scientific 
method. Thus the handbooks on classical textual criticism do not 
condescend to mention any other method of relating MSS to one 
another save that of Lachmann.* And even NT textual critics 


4 Mr. Ellison has explained his procedure in a brochure presented to inter- 
ested friends and in a letter to the present writer. 

8 Theodor Birt, Kritik und Hermeneutik (Miinchen: Oscar Beck, 1913), p. 16. 

6 T. Macci Plauti, Trinummus (Elberfeldae: R. L. Friderichs), 1849. 

1 In T. Lucretit Cari De Rerum Natura Libros Commentarius (Berolini: Im- 
pensis Georgii Reimeri), 1850. 

8 W. M. Lindsay, An Introduction to Latin Textual Emendation (London: 
Macmillan, 1896); L. Havet, Manuel de Critique Verbale (Paris: Hachette et 
cie, 1911); H. Kantorowicz, Einfiéhrung in die Textkritik (Leipzig: Diete- 
rich’s, 1921); P. Maas, ‘“‘Textkritik”, Gercke and Norden, Einlettung in Die 
Altertumswissenschaft, 3. Aufl. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1927), 1. Band, 2. Heft; 
P. Collomp, La Critique des Textes (Strasbourg: Université de Strasbourg, 1931). 
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were carried away by this excessive admiration of Lachmann and 
his method. Thus A. Souter solemnly assured the beginner that 
Lachmann’s method was the only method by which MSS could be 
related. “‘Community of error is then the sole ground of relation- 
ship.”® But before Souter’s time other methods than that of 
Lachmann had been successfully employed for the relating of 
NT MSS to one another. 

The basic presupposition of Lachmann’s method is that each 
scribe had only one MS before him when he made his copy."* If 
this presupposition is granted, then it must be conceded that 
community of error is a certain proof of genealogical relationship 
unless the error is of such a character that the two scribes could 
make it independently of one another. For if each scribe made 
use of only one exemplar in writing his copy, then all words 
possessed in common by any group of MSS are derived from the 
the same source from which any one word possessed in common 
by these MSS is derived. The only exceptions would be errors 
which were made independently by the several scribes. Thus 
community in an error which could not have been made independ- 
ently would prove that the MSS which shared this error derived 
all the words which they possessed in common from a common 
ancestor which was other than the autograph, for, by definition, 
the autograph cannot contain a scribal error. Thus community of 
error would be a certain proof of genealogical relationship. On the 
other hand, if the scribe had more than one MS before him or if he 
made use of a MS which had variant readings written into it, 
community of error would not be a certain proof of genealogical 
relationship, for the scribe might have taken only this error and a 
few additional words from one MS and all his other words from 
another MS. Thus the scribe’s copy would be related genealogi- 
cally to the second MS and not to the MS from which he took 
the error. 

Lachmann’s method seems to have been used successfully in 
tracing the descent of the medieval MSS of the classics from their 
archetypes. This is because copies of these classics were rare in 
medieval times and probably only one exemplar was available to 


9 The Text and Canon of the New Testament (London: Duckworth, 1912). 
10 P, Maas, op. cit., p. 2. 
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each scribe. These archetypes, however, were survivors from a 
period in which the classical authors were widely circulated and 
read, and, no doubt, a number of exemplars were used in the writ- 
ing of them. The evidence of the papyri indicates that this is so. 
These ancient relics cannot easily be fitted into the genealogical 
classifications made by the practitioners of Lachmann’s method. 
They do not adhere strictly to any of the families into which the 
medieval MSS have been divided but agree now with the errors 
of one family and now with the errors of another. Thus it is nec- 
essary to suppose that the archetypes of these families were con- 
glomerates of several papyrus texts." 

The NT had such wide circulation in all ages that in its case it 
is never safe to assume that a scribe did not have two exemplars 
before him or one exemplar with the variants of another written 
into it. Therefore community of error in NT MSS is not of the 
same importance as in medieval MSS of the classics. Neverthe- 
less, community of error is of considerable importance even.in the 
MSS of the NT. For while it is not a certain proof of genealogical 
relationship, it is, nothwithstanding, a rather reliable indication 
of such a relationship. For if a group of MSS possess errors in 
common, it may be that these errors were copied from one 
exemplar and the vast majority of the other words from another, 
but it is much more likely that both the errors and the other 
words were copied from the same exemplar. And the greater 
the number of errors possessed in common the more likely 
does this latter supposition become. Thus it is possible to esti- 
mate the amount of agreement existing between MSS by counting 
the errors which they possess in common, and this method is 
a substitute for the more laborious method of counting the 
instances in which the MSS differ from one another. 


III. THE RELATION oF MSS By CouNTING THE 
INSTANCES OF PECULIAR AGREEMENT 


The first task of NT textual criticism was to list the variant 
readings of the NT MSS, i.e., the readings in regard to which the 
MSS differ from one another. But after these variants had been 


= P, Collomp., op. cit., pp. 100-103. 
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listed in early critical editions, scholars began to study them and 
to publish their observations.* It became known that certain 
MSS frequently agreed with one another against all other MSS. 
These instances of peculiar agreement were correctly interpreted 
as indicative of genealogical relationship. For if certain MSS 
have many words in common, it is inevitable that they should 
agree frequently with one another in opposition to all other MSS. 
And the more frequent are these instances of peculiar agreement, 
the greater is the the number of words which these MSS have in 
common, i.e., the closer is the relationship of these MSS to one 
another. Thus this method of counting the instances in which 
MSS agree with one another against all other MSS is the earliest 
method of relating MSS and another worthy substitute for the 
more laborious method of counting the instances in which the 
MSS differ from one another. 


Westcott and Hort also utilized the peculiar agreements of the 
NT MSS in relating them to each other, but they gave this old 
method a new name. They called it the ‘‘genealogical method” 
because they laid stress upon the cause of the peculiar agreements 
of MSS, viz., that the MSS which so agree derive the reading upon 
which they agree from a common ancestor. Thus readings upon 
which the same MSS agree repeatedly against all other MSS are 
derived from the same common ancestor. Westcott and Hort 
believed that by studying the characteristic features of readings 
upon which well defined groups of MSS often agreed against all 
other MSS it was possible to come to definite conclusions con- 
cerning the characteristic features of the ancestral texts from 
which these readings were derived. And on the basis of these con- 
clusions they proceeded to classify the readings which are not 
peculiar to any one group of MSS but common to two or more 
groups by studying the characteristic features of these readings 
and assigning them to those ancestral texts which they had found 
to possess those same features. In other words, Westcott and 
Hort attempted to evade the difficulties caused by mixture by 
classifying the New Testament MSS not according to their agree- 


% R. Simon, Histoire Critique du Nouveau Testament (Rotterdam, 1690); 
J. Mill, Novum Testamentum Graecum (Oxford, 1707), Prolegomena. 
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ment with one another but according to their agreement with 
hypothetical ancestral texts the existence and character of which 
they established by a study of those readings on which definite 
groups of MSS agree repeatedly against all other MSS, i-e., the 
peculiar agreements. 

This method of classification was that feature of their work 
upon which Westcott and Hort especially prided themselves and 
in regard to which they gently chided their master, Griesbach, for 
not anticipating them.’ Yet Westcott and Hort were weakest at 
this very point at which they considered themselves most strong. 
For it is difficult to generalize with any certainty on the charac- 
teristic features of all the readings peculiar to the several well 
defined groups of MSS, and it is even more difficult to discern 
these features in those readings which are not peculiar to any such 
group of MSS but are “mixed”, i.e., common to two or more 
groups. An illustration of this difficulty is found in the different 
manner in which Westcott and Hort on the one hand and Von 
Soden on the other interpreted the readings common to the Neut- 
ral and Byzantine groups of MSS. Westcott and Hort believed 
that these were Neutral readings which had been adopted by the 
editors who had framed the Byzantine (Syrian) text. Von Soden 
however, insisted that many of these readings (including some 
found in Codex B) had been taken into the Neutral text from the 
Byzantine text.s The classification of MSS is merely a matter of 
counting the agreements or disagreements of the MSS with one 
another and thus comprises an area in which all scholars may 
agree. It is regrettable therefore that Westcott and Hort encum- 
bered this objective process with subjective and highly debat- 
able conclusions based on considerations of internal evidence. 

In 1911, E. A. Hutton attempted to give a greater definiteness 
to Westcott and Hort’s rather vague classification of NT wit- 
nesses. He singled out those points in the NT text at which, 
according to Westcott and Hort’s reckoning, the three great 


13 Introduction (Cambridge and London: Macmillan, 1882), p. 183. 

4 Op. cit., p. 117. 

18 Die Schriften Des Neuen Testaments, 1. Band, 2. Abt. (Berlin: Glaue, 1907), 
p. 713. 
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families of NT witnesses, viz., the Neutral-Alexandrine, the 
Western, and the Byzantine, disagreed with one another. He 
then compared the NT witnesses with one another at these 
points in order to ascertain the extent to which they contained 
the text of these three great families." 


Very recently, at the University of Chicago, Hutton’s method 
has been revived and given further development. This revised 
method has already been presented to the world in papers read 
orally?? and in doctoral theses,'* and a definitive exposition by 
President E. C. Colwell in a forthcoming publication’? has been 
promised to us. 


The Chicago scholars have freed Hutton’s method from its 
dependence upon the work of Westcott and Hort by enlarging 
it to include within its scope not only those points in the NT text 
at which their three great families of witnesses disagree with one 
another but all points at which the variants are three or more in 
number. Such variation is called ‘Multiple Variation,” and 
hence the method has been named ‘‘The Multiple Method.” 
The NT witnesses are compared with one another at these points 
of multiple variation, and those witnesses which agree at these 
points the greatest number of times are considered to be the most 
closely related. 


The Multiple Method depends for its validity upon the fact 
that at the points of multiple variation are found many peculiar 
agreements, i.e., many readings which are peculiar to a well de- 
fined class of witnesses. Thus, if a group of MSS agree with one 
another frequently at points of multiple variation, many of these 
agreements will be peculiar to that group. And this in turn will 


% An Atlas of Textual Criticism (Cambridge: University Press, 1911). 

17M. M. Parvis, An Attempt to Establish Relationships Among MSS of the 
Greek New Testament, read Dec. 27, 1945 at the annual meeting of the S. B. L. 
A Further Attempt to Establish Relationship among MSS of the Greek New 
Testament, read Dec. 31, 1946 at the annual meeting of S. B. L. 

13K. W. Kim, The Matthean Text of Origen in his Commentary on Matthew 
(Unpublished Doctoral Thesis, University of Chicago, 1946); C. D. Dicks, 
The Matthean Text of Chrysostom in his Homilies on Matthew (Unpublished 
Doctoral Thesis, University of Chicago, 1947). 

19 Of Codex 2427. 
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be an indication that the MSS concerned agree with one another 
not only at the points of multiple variation but at all points. For 
MSS will not agree frequently on readings peculiar to themselves 
unless they agree closely everywhere. In other words, the Multi- 
ple Method depends upon the principle that peculiar agreement 
is an indication of general agreement. Indeed, the Multiple 
Method is primarily a method of determining the witnesses which 
most often stand in peculiar agreement with one another. 


IV. THE RELATION oF MSS By THE USE OF THEIR VARIANTS 
FROM THE TR As REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLES 


Representative sampling is the process by which we extend our 
knowledge beyond the area of our own observation. Because we 
are not able to observe everything, we choose representative 
samples of various classes of phenomena and generalize that the 
characteristics which we observe in these samples occur in the 
same manner in the entire class which they represent. These 
characteristics are of two kinds. First there are essential charac- 
teristics, i.e., those which are found in ali the samples. These are 
the characteristics with which the scientist deals and on the basis 
of which he makes generalizations that admit of no exception, 
i.e., scientific ‘‘laws.’’ Second there are the accidental character- 
istics, i.e., those which are found in only some of the samples. It 
is possible to make valid generalizations about these accidental 
characteristics also, if the samples are sufficiently numerous. 
For example, by observing a sufficient number of diseased men it 
is possible to make valid generalizations not only concerning the 
essential properties of the disease but also concerning its acci- 
dental properties, e.g., the time which must elapse before its fatal 
termination. Insurance companies make this latter type of gener- 
alization continually. 

But, whether the characteristic which is generalized upon is 
essential or accidental, there must be no causal connection be- 
tween it and the factors which governed the selection of the sam- 
ples. Otherwise the generalization may be false, for the samples 
will not be representative of the class which they are supposed to 
represent but of a smaller class within that class. Thus one could 
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not generalize concerning the religious opinions of a whole city 
on the basis of inquiries made at the door of a church. To repeat, 
in order that the samples may yield valid generalizations there 
must be no causal connection between the factors which deter- 
mined the selection of the samples and the occurrence in them of 
the characteristic which is generalized upon. In respect to this 
characteristic the samples must be chosen by chance. Thus all 
generalization rests on chance, and any confidence which is placed 
in it must be grounded in a great First Cause lying back of second 
causes and of chance itself. 

The variants of the NT MSS from the TR are representative 
samples as far as the agreement of these variants with each other 
is concerned. For there seems to be no causal connection between 
the factor which determines the selection of these variants as 
samples, viz., their disagreement with the TR, and the character- 
istic of these variants which is generalized upon, viz., their agree- 
ment with one another. For the variant of any MS from the TR 
was produced either by the substitution of the reading of the TR 
for the variant, or by the substitution of the variant for the read- 
ing of the TR, or by the substtution of both readings for earlier 
readings. And it is impossible to suppose that the person or per- 
sons who did this substituting were guided in their actions by a 
knowledge of the agreements of all the MSS now extant with the 
variant in question. Thus in respect to their agreement with one 
another the variants of NT MSS from TR occur at random, and a 
sufficient number of these variants constitute a representative 
specimen of the text of which they are a part. 

It is generally believed that the non-Byzantine MSS from the 
fifth century onward” were affected by the growing popularity of 
the Byzantine text. The scribes of these MSS substituted the 
more familiar Byzantine readings for the readings of their exemp- 
lars. If this is so, then the usefulness of the variants of these 
MSS from the TR as the representative samples is greatly en- 
hanced. For since the TR is almost identical with the Byzantine 
text, none (or almost none) of the postulated Byzantine sub- 
stitutions will occur among the variants of these MSS from the 


20 B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels, p. 44. 
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TR. Thus these variants will be representative not of the postu- 
lated mixed text but of the underlying non-Byzantine text. And 
so, when MSS are compared with one another by the use of their 
variants from the TR as representative samples, the possibility 
that these MSS have undergone mixture from the Byzantine text, 
which otherwise would be a disturbing consideration, may safely 
be ignored. 


Kirsopp Lake made extensive use of the variants from the TR 
in comparing MSS with one another. He did this for the reason 
just mentioned, viz., to avoid the disturbing consequences of pos- 
sible Byzantine mixture. However, he did not perceive that his 
method was one of representative sampling. Instead, he thought 
of it as “another and slightly more accurate way of enunciating 
the old rule that ‘community of error implies unity of origin.’ ’’* 
We see here the overwhelming prestige which Lachmann’s 
method of relating MSS enjoyed when Lake was a young man. 
This method was thought to be the only method, and every valid 
method had to be in some way a variety of it. 


Lachmann concerned himself only with agreement, i.e., agree- 


ment in error. Therefore Lake in his comparison of the variants 
of MSS from the TR emphasised agreement and ignored dis- 
agreement. But in such comparisons it is not the mere number 
of agreements which is important but the ratio of the agreements 
to the disagreements or to the whole number of variants. Thus 
if one NT witness has more variants from the TR agreeing 
with a second witness than does a third witness, it does not 
necessarily agree with the second witness more than does the 
third witness, for it may also have many more variants from 
the TR which disagree with the second witness than does the 
third witness. It was failure to guard against this possibility 
which led Lake wrongly to assert that the text of Mark used by 
Origen in Egypt agreed more closely with @ than with x.” 


at Codex 1 of the Gospels and its Allies, Texts and Studies, vol. 7, 1902, 
p. xxiii. 

22K, Lake, R. P. Blake, and S. New, ‘‘The Caesarean Text of the Gospel of 
Mark,” HTR, 21, p. 263; E. F. Hills, “‘Harmonizations in the Caesarean 
Text of Mark,” JBL, 66, p. 148. 
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V. THE RELATION OF THE CAESAREAN 
MSS To ONE ANOTHER 


Of all the methods for relating MSS which have been enumer- 
ated above only the last, viz., the use of the variants from the TR 
as representative samples, is suitable for relating the Caesarean 
MSS to other witnesses and to one another. This is because the 
Caesarean MSS are late non-Byzantine MSS and therefore are 
under suspicion of having been infiltrated with Byzantine read- 
ings. The desire of the scholar is to set to one side these Byzan- 
tine infiltrations and to study the original non-Byzantine text 
only. For such a study it is necessary to employ samples which 
represent not the infiltrated text but only the original non- 
Byzantine text. And the only samples which meet this require- 
ment are the variants from the TR, since the TR agrees so 
closely with the Byzantine text that the variants from the TR 
are almost wholly non-Byzantine. 


The following method, therefore, has been adopted for the 
comparison of the Caesarean MSS with one another in Mark 
in order to determine the closeness of their agreement. The MSS 
have been compared two at a time, and those points in the text 
have been singled out at which both MSS differ from the TR. 
These instances constitute the necessary representative samples. 
Then out of these instances are counted the number of those in 
which the two MSS agree. The ratio of the instances in which 
the two MSS agree to the whole number of instances indicates 
the amount of agreement existing between the two MSS in re- 
erence to their original non-Byzantine text. The results of such 
a comparison of W (Mk. 5 31-16 20), @, Fam. 13, 28, 565, and 700 
with one another have been tabulated in their order of magnitude 
as follows: 


0-565 695/871 
Fam 13-28 454/569 
565-700 466/626 
Fam 1-28 318/428 
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Fam 1-Fam 13 312/424 735 
8-700 413/565 731 


Fam 13-700 291/415 701 
W-Fam 13 302/454 .696 
W-Fam 1 278/403 -690 
28-700 297 /441 .674 
Fam 13-565 372/553 -673 
@-Fam 13 372/557 -668 
W-28 302/454 .665 
Q-28 366/561 -652 
Fam 1-700 260/401 648 
28-565 374/582 .643 
@-Fam 1 305/477 .639 
Ww-98 310/503 -616 
Fam 1-565 312/513 -608 
W-565 301/507 594 
W-700 183/326 561 


A glance at the top of this table (above the black line) shows 
us that the Caesarean MSS can be divided into three groups. 8 
and 565 form the first group, with 700 as a weaker member. Fam 
13 and 28 form the second group with Fam 1 as a rather weak 
hanger-on. W, which does not appear above the black line, is in a 
class by itself and forms the third group. A glance at the lower 
end of the table (below the black line) shows us the relation of 
these groups to one another. The first and third groups show 
the greatest amount of disagreement. The second group occupies 
a middle position, agreeing more closely with both the first and 
third groups than these latter groups agree with one another. In 
other words, Fam 13, 28 and Fam 1 agree more closely both with 
@, 565, and 700 and with W than W agrees with 9, 565, and 700. 
This seems to suggest that Fam 13, 28, and Fam 1 represent the 
original text, and W represents one departure from that text and 
@, 565, and 700 another. Fam 13 especially seems to lie at the 
very center of the Caesarean group. That is to say, 9, 565, and 
700, on the one hand, and W, on the other, agree more closely 
with Fam 13 than with Fam 1 and 28. 

The central position of Fam 13 within the Caesarean group is 
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interesting in view of the possible connection of this family of 
MSS with the Diatessaron of Tatian. Almost sixty years ago 
J. Rendel Harris suggested this possibility as an explanation of 
the peculiar character of the text of Fam 13 which, as he remarks, 
“is perfectly alive with assimilations of the Gospels to one an- 
other,”*3 and in his further studies of Fam 13 he repeated this 
suggestion. In 1899 and in 1900, Kirsopp Lake also, a ‘‘pupil 
and close friend’’*s of Harris, twice mentioned this hypothesis 
as probable.” 


After the turn of the century, however, Harris and Lake made 
no further mention of any connection of the Diatessaron with 
Fam 13, and the theory passed into oblivion. Only Plooij,the 
editor of the Liége (Dutch) Diatessaron, remembered it.?7 It 
seems that F. C. Burkitt was the cause of this forgetfulness. He 
was disposed to regard the text of Fam 13 as primitive. This 
natural bias led him to ignore its frequent assimilations of the 
Gospels to one another, since these indicate that it is secondary. 
And for the same reason he denied that the Diatessaron of Tatian 
exerted any influence upon Fam 13.78 And not only so, but it 
seems that he persuaded Harris and Lake, his personal friends, 
to adopt his opinions. 


Despite Burkitt’s denials, however, it is a fact that the Caesar- 
ean MSS are characterized, in Mark at least, by harmonizations 
of the Gospels with one another and that this characteristic is 
especially prominent in Fam 1 and Fam 13.79 Since, as has been 


23 The Diatessaron of Tatian (London: C. J. Clay and Sons, 1890), pp. 45-50. 

24 On the Origin of the Ferrar group (London: C. J. Clay and Sons, 1893), 
pp. 17-20; Further Researches into the History of the Ferrar Group (C. J. Clay 
and Sons, 1900), p. 5. 

2s K. and S. Lake, Family 13 (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1941), p. 3. 

26 “Some New Members of the ‘Ferrar Group’ of MSS of the Gospels,” 
JTS, 1, p. 5.; The Text of the New Testament (1st ed.; London: Rivingtons, 
1900), pp. 90-91. 

27 A Primitive Text of the Diatessaron (Sijthoffs: Leyden, 1923); A Further 
Study of the Liége Diatessaron (Leyden: Brill Ltd., 1925), p. 1. 

28 Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe (Cambridge: University Press, 1904), Vol. 
II. p. 246. 

29 E. F. Hills, op. cit., pp. 138-142. 
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shown above, a comparison of the Caesarean MSS in Mark by 


the sampling method seems to indicate that Fam 13 represents 
the oldest form of the Caesarean text, it is not unreasonable to 


suppose that there is some connection between the Caesarean 
text and the Diatessaron of Tatian. At least this question is 
worthy of further investigation. 

It is evident that the relation of the Caesarean MSS to one 
another cannot be fully ascertained by mutual comparison until 
the MSS of other groups have been compared with one another 
by the same method. For one wishes to know whether the 
Caesarean MSS agree among themselves more or less than the 
MSS of other groups agree among themselves. For this reason it 
is necessary to compare MSS of other groups with one another by 
the use of their variants from the TR as representative samples. 
And this method is valid whether or not the MSS in question 
have been infiltrated with Byzantine readings, for the variants 
from the TR represent the original non-Byzantine portion of the 
MS, no matter how large this portion may be and even if it 
comprises the whole text of the MS. The following table gives 
the agreement of certain selected MSS with one another as 
determined by the use of their variants from the TR as repre- 
sentative samples. 


13-826 783/797 982 
13-69 742/791 .938 
8-B 755/849 861 
B-D 401/728 551 


The above table indicates that the agreement of 13 with 826 is 
almost perfect. The agreement of 13 with 69, on the other hand, 
is less than the agreement of 13 with 826 but more than the 
agreement of 8 with B. This confirms remarkably the results 
obtained by K. and S. Lake in their study of Fam 13.3° They 
employed the variants of these MSS from the TR to relate them 
to one another. They did not, however, use these variants as 
representative samples but, after their fashion, considered only 


3° Family 13, pp. 23-42. 
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the agreements of these variants with one another and ignored 
the disagreements. Yet they concluded that Fam 13 should be 
divided into three sub-groups, a, 8, and c. 13 and 826 are 
members of group a, while 69 is a member of group 6. Thus 13 
would agree with 826 more than it would agree with 69. 


The greatest amount of agreement among the Caesarean MSS 
is found between @ and 565 (.798) and Fam 13 and 28 (.797). 
This is far less than the agreement existing among the members 
of Fam 13 and even than that existing between 8 and B. And 
the amount of agreement existing between W and 565 (.594) and 
W and 700 (.561) is almost as small as that existing between B 
and D. Thus the Caesarean MSS do not constitute a family 
as do the MSS of Fam 13 or even as 8 and B do. They are 
rather an assemblage of MSS which are grouped in a loose way 
around Fam 13. The distinguishing characteristic of the Cae- 
sarean MSS is their great number of assimilations to other 
Gospels, and, as has been observed above, this characteristic 
is especially prominent in Fam 13. Thus it may be that the 
Caesarean MSS owe whatever unity they possess to their 
common inheritance from the Diatessaron of Tatian. However, 
further speculation as to the origin of the Caesarean text ought 
to wait upon the comparison of the Caesarean MSS with the 
MSS of the Neutral and Western groups by the methods of 
representative sampling. 


Besides the works listed above, the following sources of infor- 
mation have been utilized: 


G. Beermann and C. R. Gregory, Die Koridethi Evangelien, 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’, 1913. 


J. Belsheim, Das Evangelium des Marcus nach den griechishen 
Codex Theodorae Imperatricis purp. Petropolitanus, Christi- 
ania, 1885. 


H. S. Cronin, Collation of the Gospel According to St Mark in 
the Codex Theodorae Imperatricis, Texts and Studies, vol. 5, 
1899. 

N. C. Hoskier, A full Account and Collation of the Greek Cursive 
Codex Evangelium 604 (700), J.ondon: David Nutt, 1890. 
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H. A. Sanders, The Washington Manuscript of the Four Gospels, 
New York: Macmillan and Co., 1912. 


S. Legg, N. T. Graece Secundum Marcum, Oxonii, 1935. 

F. H. A. Scrivener, N. T. Graece, Editio Maior, Cantabrigiae, 
1887. 

C. Tischendorf, N. T. Graece, Editio Octava Maior, Lipsiae, 
1869. 








THE DATE OF THE HABAKKUK 
CAVE SCROLL 


S. A. BIRNBAUM 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


ACH of the scrolls from the cave near the north end of the 
Dead Sea justifies the sensation the find created. The Ha- 
bakkuk Scroll reveals the existence of a systematic commentary 
on a biblical book very long indeed before the ninth century, 
when, to our previous knowledge, the first works of this kind 
had been written. 

When was our Habakkuk Commentary composed? 

By determining when the Scroll was written down, through a 
detailed comparison of its script with that of other early docu- 
ments hitherto available, we can at least establish the terminus 
ad quem. The following examination of the writing is based 
on the reproductions in The Biblical Archaeologist 11:59 and 
BASOR 111:15, showing the fragmentary columns 1-3. 


Abbreviations used in the fcllowing notes: BAMP— Bull. archéol. du 
Musée Parent. BASOR — Bull. of the Am. Schools of Or. Research. BBSAJ — 
Bull. of the Brit. School of Archaeol. in Jerusalem. BFMA — W. F. Albright, 
“A Biblical Fragment from the Maccabean Age: the Nash Papyrus,” JBL, 
56 (1937), 145-76. CRA — Comptes Rendus, Acad. des Inscr. et Bell. Lettres. 
ESE — M. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris f. sem. Epigraphtk. HNE — M. Lidzbarski, 
Hand. d. nordsem. Epigr. JA — Journ. Asiat. JBL — Journ. of Bibl. Lit. 
JAOS — Journ. of the Am. Or. Soc. JPOS— Journ. of the Pal. Or. Soc. 
MPJ—R. Dussaud, Les monuments palest. et jud. Mus. du Louvre. OLZ — 
Or. Lit. zeitung. PEQ— Pal. Explor. Quart. PJB — Pal. Jahrb. PSBA — 
Proceed. of the Soc. for Bibl. Archaeol. Q— Qobes hakebra ha‘ibrit laha irat 
‘eres yisra’el wa‘aitigoteha. QS— Quarterly Statement, Palestine Exploration 
Fund. RA — Rev. archéol. RAO— Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d’archéol. or. 
RB — Rev. bibl. REJ — kev. des ét. juives. S.— Syria. SBB — Sitzungsber. 
d. preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch. T.— Tarbis. ZDPV —dZeitschr. d. deutschen 
Pal. vereins. 
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No detailed examination is required for us to see that the 
script cannot be older than that of our third century documents 
from Egypt', and that, on the other hand, it is not as late 
as the Dura-Europos Fragment? from before 256 C. E. Hence 
we can limit our comparison to the following material: the third 
century Egyptian documents (Eg.), the Tobias Inscription 
(Tob.)3 of 183-175 B.C., the Gezer Boundary Stones (Gez.)4 
of 100-63 B.C. E., the Ossuaries (Oss.)5 of between the 
late first century B.C.E. and the first half of the first 
century C.E., the Uzziah Plaque (Uz.)° of 37 B. C. E.-44 
C. E., and the Queen Helen Inscription (Hel.)? of the second 
half of the first century C. E. 

Aleph: The right hand stroke generally starts above the 
ceiling of the line and reaches the main stroke about half way 
or lower down. The left hand stroke starts near the top and is 
more or less curved. It is of varying size and only rarely long. 
The letter is more akin to Eg. than to Oss., where the left hand 
stroke starts on top of the main stroke and is practically always 
straight. Beth: The top part is a rather narrow tick from the 


end of which a slightly slanting and curved downstroke issues 


t BFMA. PSBA 37:217. ESE 2: 243, 3:22. Sachau, Aram. Pap., 243. 
PSBA 29:260. REJ 65:16. 

2 The Excavations at Dura-Europos 6:417. 

3 Chwolson, Corp. Inscr. Hebr. 1. PJB 16:33. JA sér. 6, 10:188. ESE 3:49. 
Syria, Public. Princeton Univ. Exped., Div. 3, Sect. A, p. 1. CRA 2:1:79. 
RA N.S. 10:52 

4BFMA. CRA 4:26:686; RB 8:109; RAO 3:116; QS 1899:118. HNE 
484. Macalister, Excav. of Gezer, 1:37, 3:pl. 10 f. JPOS 10:19 

5 BFMA,. Q 1:1:57. RA N.S. 25:398. RA N. S. 36:305. RA 3s., 1:257. 
Clermont-Ganneau, Archaeol. Researches in Pal., 1:381. RAO 5:334. RAO 
6:211. RAO 8:59. MPJ, Nos. 16 & 51. S$ 4:241. SBB 1885:669. OLZ 15:529. 
Klein, Jued. pal. Corp. Inscr. JPOS 9:100. ESE 1:186, 312; 2:72, 191; 3:49, 
302. HNE 485. Macalister, Excav. of Gezer, 1:347, 382. QS 1931:171. Q 1:2:71. 
BBSAJ 5:56. BA MP 1867:21. RB 34:253. RB 1:262. JAOS 28:355. ZDPV 
4:9. JPOS 4:171 JPOS 8:113. JPOS 9:45. JPOS 12:25. Seper hayyobel 
lapprofesor S. Krauss, 87. PEQ 69:126. Sefer Zikkaron le’ A¥er Gulak uliSemu’- 
el Klein, 133. RB 11:276. RB 1934:564. JPOS 9:41. 

6 BASOR 44:8. T 2:295. T 2:288. QS 1931:217; 1932:106. 

7 BFMA. Corp. Inscr. Sem. 156. MPJ No. 28. Longperier, Mus. Napol. ITI, 
Choix des monuments. JA 6:6:550. 
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forth. At the bottom of the line this stroke meets a horizontal 
or slightly slanting base which is considerably wider than the top- 
In place of the tick Eg. has a curve, which as a rule does not 
end on the top but runs into the downstroke. This feature is 
present also in Tob. which, being lapidary, has a rectangular 
tick. In Oss. however, the top region has been formalized into 
a top bar situated on the ceiling of the line, while the horizontal 
part of the tick or the bottom of the curve was formerly below 
the ceiling level. Accordingly, the small downstroke which in 
Oss. represents the original initial downstroke of the tick or 
the beginning of the curve, is now above the ceiling. In Oss- 
the base projects to the right. This is evidently a further develop- 
ment of the pointed corner of the Habakkuk Scroll (Hab.)» 
where the downstroke curves to the left, i. e., its end swings to 
the right. In Eg. the downstroke curves into the base and in 
Tob. we have the corresponding lapidary form, a right angle. 
Gimel: The left stroke issues from the middle of the right one, 
as in Oss. and some of Eg. There is no trace of that other Eg. 
form, where the left stroke issues from the top of the right one- 
The letter is written with one lift of the pen, i. e., after having 
arrived at the line bottom the pen again moves upwards till it 
reaches the middle of the downstroke, then to make a left hand 
turn. The effect of this movement is to cause the strokes to 
be slightly curved. Curves occur in Oss., and the little upstroke 
in Gez. may perhaps be a lapidary reflection of a handwritten 
curve. 

Daleth: The top part is a narrow tick, joining the right hand 
vertical not on top but somewhat lower down. This corresponds 
to the Eg. top part except that there we have a curve instead 
of a tick. In Oss. and Uz. however, we have a formalized top 
bar (see Beth) and the letter is much wider than in Hab. and 
Eg. Hé: The top stroke, a black triangle, reaches the right hand 
vertical somewhat below the line ceiling. Hab. shares this 
feature with Eg., some Ossuaries and Hel., but in Eg. the stroke 
is occasionally still in a slanting position. The formalization of 
the top, characteristic of many Ossuaries and Uz., has not yet 
been achieved. The left vertical is almost under the left end of 
the top stroke as in Oss. and Uz., while in Tob. it issues from 
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the middle of that stroke; in Eg. it slants down from the right 
hand top corner. There is no trace yet of the open form of the 
letter (through the severing of the left vertical from the top 
stroke). It occurs however, on some Ossuaries, in Hel. and 
three times out of five, in Uz. Waw: The top is an acute angle 
as in Oss. and Uz. The downstroke is often rather short, slightly 
slanting, sometimes slightly curved. Tob. has a right angle, a 
long top stroke (with a small initial stroke, evidently based by 
“false analogy” on the formalized top bar of Beth) corresponding 
to the wide top curve of Eg. 

Zayin is a vertical of line height, its top slightly thickened 
to the right. This is the form of Uz. and corresponds also to the 
forms on some Ossuaries where the top is not thickened but 
slanting. In Gez. and on other Ossuaries, however, this little 
slanting stroke joins the vertical somewhat further down. In 
Eg. the letter is a plain vertical, sometimes of less than line 
height. Heth: The cross stroke, always horizontal, is rather high 
up but, as in Eg., Gez. and on some Ossuaries, not yet formalized 
into a top bar, like that of other Ossuaries and Uz. Teth: The 
right hand part consists of an upper semi-circle, from whose ~ 
right end a straight stroke issues forth and slants down to the 
line bottom. Here it is met by the left hand part, a vertical or 
very slightly slanting stroke of line height. The shape of this 
letter is very unlike that of Eg. and Tob. where it resembles a 
figure 6; its left stroke is very curved and almost double the 
height of the right part. Oss. and Uz, however, tally with Hab., 
except that there the right hand downstroke is too slanting to 
be called a base. In all three of them the letter is wide, unlike 
the narrow forms of Eg. and Tob. 

Yodh is an acute angle, the right arm of which slants right- 
wards, only occasionally becoming curved. The letter is not 
small; it is sometimes even of line height, like Waw. It differs 
from it in that the angle is distinctly maintained, while the 
top of Waw is more of a head. But often,— or, at least, so it 
appears in the reproduction,— the two letters are indistinguish- 
able. The type with the short-armed angle is to be found also 
in Eg., while in Oss. and Uz. the right hand stroke is vertical, 
and the one on the left much smaller. In Oss., Yodh is con- 
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siderably smaller than Waw. Kaph: The top part is a small 
and shallow curve in a slightly slanting position. The vertical 
which runs down from its right end is somewhat curved. At 
the line bottom it turns to the left, forming a medium sized, 
slightly slanting base. In Eg. the base is considerably below the 
line bottom; Hab. tallies with Oss., Uz. and Hel. The decrease 
in length has made the letter wider than in Eg., but the shortness 
of the top stroke still gives it a rather narrow appearance. In 
the two fragments published there does not happen to be a 
Kaph at the end of a word so that we do not know yet whether 
there was a Final Kaph. Lamedh is in three parts: a very tall 
slanting downstroke above the line ceiling, its end extending 
slightly beneath. From here a small stroke slants upwards to the 
ceiling, whence another small stroke or shallow curve slants to the 
left, stopping in the middle of the line height, which shows that 
it is not long since it developed from a little tail. The top stroke 
sometimes starts with a loop. In Eg. the letter is a wavy line, 
the three parts gradually curving into each other; letters con- 
sisting of two parts are also beginning to appear. The Hab. 
type is characteristic of Oss., Uz. and Hel. 

Mem: The top part is a tick. From its point a straight, 
occasionally curved, stroke slants to the middle of the line 
height. From its right end a straight, rarely a wavy, stroke 
slants to the line bottom. Here it turns to the left forming a 
slanting, sometimes horizontal, base of medium length. In Eg. 
the top stroke is wider and still a wavy line. The top right hand 
corner is therefore round, while in Hab. it is sharply pointed. 
In Eg. the left hand downstroke passes through the top, which 
it never does in Hab. The Hab. Mem tallies with Gez., most 
Ossuaries and Uz. Final Mem: The top tick is the same as in 
Mem. The downstroke runs far beneath the line bottom finally 
turning to the left — the corner is usually rounded — forming a 
slightly slanting base. The left hand downstroke starts with a 
triangle on the left of the tick and runs towards the left end of 
the base, sometimes without reaching it. Occasionally the 
vertical part of the tick and the downstroke under the triangle 
happen to be in a line so that an impression of the earlier form 
is created where a single stroke passes through the top. Owing 
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to its length, the letter has a somewhat narrow appearance. A 
corresponding form occurs in Oss., whilst in Eg. the left hand 
downstroke slants to the left, thus leaving the letter wide open. 
There is also the difference in the top part (see above and in 
Mem.) Né#n consists of an almost vertical, sometimes slightly 
curved top stroke which is perpendicular to an horizontal base. 
In Eg. there is not yet a base, in Oss. the base is very long, so 
that the Hab. form takes up an intermediate position. Final Nan 
is an S-shaped line. The top curve is rather small. The lower 
part, which extends a full line height below the line bottom, is 
practically straight. Both Eg. and Oss. have the long and 
wavy type. 

Samekh: At the right end of an horizontal top stroke it runs 
downwards in the form of a short vertical, then to slant leftwards 
till it reaches the line bottom. Here it is joined or nearly joined, 
by a vertical which started by crossing the left end of the top 
stroke. The construction in Eg. is similar but the letter is still 
wide open, and the left vertical sometimes does not pass through 
the top stroke but issues from it. The Samekh of Oss. is com- 
pletely closed. Ayin: The right hand stroke is produced down- 
wards but reaches the line bottom only occasionally. This form 
is not present in Eg. It is used on some Ossuaries; on others 
the downstroke extends well beneath the line. Pe: A small 
stroke slants up to the right. At the line ceiling it turns down- 
wards to form an acute angle. On reaching the bottom of the 
line it turns leftwards in the shape of a slightly slanting or 
almost horizontal base. In Eg. the base is not yet developed and 
there is no specimen with a right or acute angle at the bottom. 
In Hab. we have the Oss. form. The left hand stroke is some- 
times broken or curved as in Uz. Final Pe: The right hand 
stroke is a wide curve, extending a full line height below the 
line bottom. The left hand stroke is practically straight; at its 
end there is a tiny bend to the right. The top of the letter is 
an acute angle. Eg. and Oss. have similar types. 

Sadhe: A slightly slanting downstroke extends to just below 
the line bottom and then turns to the left, forming an horizontal, 
occasionally slightly slanting, medium sized base. In its upper 
half the downstroke is met on the right by an obtuse angle or 
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straight stroke. The same form is employed in Eg. and Oss. 
Final Sadhe has the same top part but the downstroke does not 
turn into a base, extending instead to nearly three times the 
line height below the line bottom. Final Sadhe is used in Eg. 
and Oss. Qoph: The top stroke — starting as a tick — slants 
slightly upwards. On reaching the line ceiling it turns towards 
the left again forming an acute angle or sharp curve, according 
to whether the downstroke is straight or curved. It does not 
reach the shaft. The shaft either issues from the top stroke 
or is severed from it. The latter type is not present in Eg. but 
occurs in Oss. 

Resh: The narrow top stroke is a tick which slants up to the 
top of the vertical. The corner where they join is slightly 
rounded. The letter differs clearly from Daleth. Eg. and Gez. 
have a narrow top stroke, Oss. as a rule a wide or very wide one. 
Shin: The right hand stroke is vertical to begin with. It then 
slants leftwards to the line bottom. Here it meets the left hand 
stroke which is only slightly slanting or almost vertical, with the 
result that the bottom of the letter is sharply pointed. The 
inner stroke — straight or with a small vertical beginning — 
joins the left one at its middle. Both Eg. and Oss have this 
type. In Oss. the left stroke is frequently produced downwards, 
a development of which there are already traces in Hab. Taw: 
A top stroke, slanting up rightwards to the line ceiling, or under 
it and horizontal, turns downwards and as a straight vertical 
continues to the line bottom. The top stroke is joined on the 
left by a straight vertical which comes from just above the 
line ceiling. At the line bottom it turns to the left. Occasionally 
this corner is still round, but as a rule it is a right or obtuse 
angle, so that the foot type is produced. In Eg. the left hand 
stroke is wavy and much longer, the one on the right very 
curved. Some Ossuaries tally with Hab.; others have already 
developed a formalized top bar; others again show a transition 
form, where the top of the left vertical and the top curve of the 
right hand part are linked together by a loop. 

Our examination has resulted in establishing that most 
letters in Hab. differ, appreciably to considerably, from their 
counterparts in the documents utilized for comparison, although 
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they contain elements from all of them. Hence Hab. must have 
been written in the interval between the early and the late of 
these documents,— that is somewhere between 200-50 B. C. E. 

The following letters show early characteristics: Aleph, Beth, 
Daleth, Resh. The following, on the other hand, have char- 
acteristics of the late period: Gimel, Waw, Zayin, Teth, Kaph, 
Lamedh, Mem, Final Mem, Nfin, Samekh, Ayin, Pe, Final Pe, 
Final Sadhe, Qoph, Shin, Taw. Accordingly it appears that the 
Habakkuk Cave Scroll was written in the first half of the first 
century B.C. E., with the result that this find has enlarged 
the range of our knowledge of systematical Bible commentaries 
by nearly a thousand years. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


Studies in the Book of Nahum, by Alfred Haldar (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 
1946:7). Uppsala: A-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 1947. Pp. viii+-173. 7 Kr. 


This treatise —a product of the new Scandinavian school of Widengren, 
Hvidberg, Engnell e¢ al.—seeks to show that the Book of Nahum was 
written, around 614 B. C., by someone thoroughly at home in cultic lore who 
portrayed the impending destruction of Nineveh at the hand of Yahweh in 
terms of the traditional myth concerning the battle of the god against the 
rebellious dragon. In support of this view, Haldar goes through the book 
systematically, interpreting almost every verse in the light of Sumerian, 
Accadian and Ugaritic texts supposedly relating to that mythic combat or 
to the ceremonies which accompanied its cultic presentation. 

When, for example, the prophet alludes (18) to the destruction of the 
city by “an overrunning flood,”’ this does not refer, says Haldar, to the 
historical disaster reported by Diodorus and Xenophon, but to a mythological 
overwhelming of the god’s antagonist by fire and water. And when he speaks 
(2 4) of the chariot’s dashing through the streets, he is thinking specifically 
of the one which was sent careering through the city as part of the ceremonies 
of the Babylonian Akitu, or New Year festival (cf. VAT 9555:66). Similarly, 
the statement in 25 that ‘they stumble in their march, make haste tothe 
wall’ is no word-picture of an invasion, but is to be interpreted in the light 
of a Sumerian text (Witzel, Analecta Orientalia 10:114 ff.) belonging to a 
Tammuz liturgy, in which that god is besought to “return to the wall (sc. of 
the temple).”” It therefore refers to the way in which, as part of the cultic 
ceremonies, the congregation of adorants flocks to the temple to greet the 
god after his defeat of the Adversary! Finally, the reason why Assyria (or 
Nineveh) is likened to a ravening lion (210) is that in one version of the 
myth, represented by the Accadian story of Labbu, the antagonist is indeed 
so portrayed! 

The trouble with this entire approach lies not only in the manner in which 


it is applied but also — and more importantly — in its fundamental premises. 
169 
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What it fails to realize is that the mythopoeic faculty can express itself through 
poetry as much as through ritual and that when it does, the former need not 
be regarded as derived from the latter but merely as parallel to it. If, for 
example, the turbulent waters may be represented in a cultic drama by the 
figure of a rebellious “Sir Sea,” the simple phrase ‘‘the rebel sea” may convey 
the same notion in poetic speech, and there is no reason to assume — as the 
Uppsala school is wont to do—that the word “sea’’ should be mentally 
capitalized and taken to refer directly to the dramatic personage. 

A further objection to this method of exegesis is that it lacks any sort of 
adequate controls. 

In the first place, the basic Ritual Pattern, on which everything depends, 
exists nowhere as a unified whole and is, in fact, nothing but a synthetic 
construction ad hoc — an aggregate of words, phrases and expressions picked 
arbitrarily and eclectically from a vast array of texts written at different 
periods and stemming from different cultures. In other words, it is a patch- 
work quilt botched together out of quotations (often wrested from their 


contexts) drawn capriciously from unrelated Sumerian, Accadian and Ugaritic 


documents. 

Secondly, no criterion is established for distinguishing, in any one of these 
quotations, between a possible mythological core and a later literary veneer. 
Every word and phrase is regarded automatically as a ritual cliché, embodying 
some stock and standard motif of the Ritual Pattern, whereas it may really 
represent nothing but a flight of fancy on the part of an individual writer. 
Thus, when Assyria (or Nineveh) is likened to a lion, this is taken at once to 
allude to the mythological Labbu, whereas analogous characterizations of 
enemies may be found constantly in all poetic literature, e. g. in Euripides, 
Orestes 1401, where Agamemnon and Menelaus are described by a captive 
Phrygian as Aéovres “EAXaves dbo didbuw. 

Thirdly, an association which may be particular is too often interpreted as 
general. Thus, because in certain Mesopotamian texts, the deified river is 
associated with justice, Haldar feels justified in seeing an allusion to it in 
Amos’ statement (5 24) that ‘justice will roll down as waters and righteousness 


as a perpetual stream.”’ What he fails to realize is (a) that the association 
in the Mesopotamian texts is specific, derived from the fact that oaths were 
commonly sworn by rivers and that, in certain cases, the river figured in 
trials by ordeal, and (b) that the ¢ertium quid of the comparison is is simply 
the idea of profusion. 


Fourthly, one has the uneasy feeling that the dice are loaded. Evidence 
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which might support a purely historical interpretation of Nahum is cavalierly 
brushed aside while, on the other hand, passages of ancient Near Eastern 
literature are not infrequently subjected to labored and tortured eisegesis in 
order to make them bear the required meanings. Thus, for example, the 
common view that 1 10 refers to a historical inundation is‘said to be excluded 
“by the allusion to a destruction by fire.” The plain fact is, however, that 
there is no such allusion; 1 8, which is presumably supposed to contain it, says 
only that Yahweh’s wrath ‘is poured out like fire!’’ Moreover, even if — for 
argument’s sake — there were a specific reference to destruction by fire, it 
would still not preclude a historical interpretation, for the ruins of Nineveh 
actually show traces of conflagration (cf. Gadd, The Fall of Nineveh, 19) and 
both Diodorus and Abydenus preserve the tradition that its last king com- 
mitted himself and his palace to the flames! Similarly, in commenting on 2 4, 
Haldar asserts categorically that “the hastening towards the wall has no 
bearing at all on the military operations in capturing Nineveh.” The fact is, 
however, that such “continual assaults upon the walls” are expressly men- 
tioned by Diodorus (xxvii, 1). Again, the statement in 3 13 that “the people 
in the midst of thee are women” is taken to allude to a trait of the myth 
whereby, when the god assaults the city of his antagonist, chaos ensues and 
power devolves temporarily into the hands of the womenfolk. A réference to 
this is found in the Ugaritic text I Keret 10 ff. where, according to Haldar, 
“it is said that Karit is fallen and that the castle is the abode of a woman and 
that the bride performs his right.” The fact is, however, that the Ugaritic 
text says nothing of the kind; see Ginsberg, The Legend of Keret, in loc. 

To illustrate the fallacy of the entire approach, let us apply Haldar’s method 
to some familiar passages of English poetry. 


(a) To be, or not to be, — that is. the question: — 
Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them? 


This soliloquy would express the doubts of the Tammuz-Bel-Baal figure as to 
whether he is better off in triumph or in eclipse. The ‘“‘question’’ would be 
that asked of Bel-Marduk in the netherworld (VAT 9555:5). The “slings and 
arrows” would be those flung in the Akitu ceremonies (K. 3476, obv. 4). The 
“sea’”’ of troubles would be the antagonist Yammu of the Ugaritic myth, 
and the “arms” those furnished to his opponent by the smith-god Kétar or 
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—in the Indic version — the “whizzing bolt” which Tvaétri forges for Indra 
when he engages Vytra! 


(b) Who is Sylvia? What is she, 
That all our swains commend her? 


Obviously, part of the hymeneal of the hieros gamos! Sylvia is the goddess of 
the woods (Latin silva), i.e. Diana who, according to Frazer, was the bride 
of Dius in the sacred marriage. “Swains’’ is a recognized synonym for “‘shep- 
herds,’’ and this, of course, indicates the royal bridegroom, seeing that the 
king is so often called “shepherd” (Accadian re’u; Homeric rotpéves Nady, 
etc.)! 
(c) Come down, O maid, from yonder mountain height; 
What pleasure lies in height (the shepherd sang), 
In height and cold, the splendour of the hills? 


The call of Tammuz the shepherd to Ishtar to join him in the netherworld! 
Or, perhaps, Mét’s attempt to deter ‘Anat from complying with Baal’s request 
in the Ugaritic text V AB. Maét is the “shepherd,” in accordance with Psalm 
49 14, ‘‘Death (Mét) shall be their shepherd’! 

Lastly, it is to be feared that Haldar’s interpretation of the biblical text 
is too often open to question. 

In 13, for instance, the emendation of 7p? xd Mp2 to mpd mp “and indeed 
Yahweh will annihilate” surely misses the point. What the poet is saying is 
that although Yahweh is patient (0°58 18), this is not a sign of weakness, and 
he will by no means let the guilty go scot free. The point is well brought out by 
the deliberate substitution of n> $7n for 70M 3 of the traditional cliché; the 
poet could not speak of God’s TOM in this context, so very dexterously varied 
the text to suit his purpose! — In 1 10, even if we were to admit, with Haldar, 
that 0°71°D is connected with the Accadian siru, ‘‘mesh,’’ (which is very doubt- 
ful), the rendering of 0°93 O0°7"D ty as “into the very meshes they are inter- 
woven” would still be open to the objection that 720 applies more properly 
to the weaving or plaiting of the net than to the entanglement of victims in it; 
for the latter, Hebrew says 7303 tm) (Gen 22 13), —In 1 12 Haldar reads 


, 


oa70'D bwox and renders ‘I will cleave great waters,’’ on the strength of 


Accadian mislu “‘half.’’” But mislu only comes to mean “‘half’’ because halves 


are equal and alike (dwn), and when waters are split, they are not necessarily 
halved or equalized; the Hebrew expression is Wor yp. — In 2 2 Haldar reads, 
with several other scholars, 238 by Y°5D mby and renders “‘a scatterer cometh 


” 


up upon thy summits.”’ But (a) 735 means “corner,’’ not “summit,” and 
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(5) except in the name 0°3577 IY in Zec 14 10 (which may be quite distinct), 
the plural is N135, not 0°35. Would it not be simpler to vocalize 729 and render 
“A maul/bludgeon is come up against thy face,” i.e. here comes an assail- 
ant who will “bash” you in the face? — In 2 5 }\pwpNw’ is derived from ppv, 
“abound.” But ppv means “abound” in the sense of “flourish, be luxuriant,” 
not in that of “be numerous” (which is OS) and is therefore inapplicable 
to the multitude of chariots! 


We have examined this book at some length because it is typical of a school 
of exegesis which has caused no little fluttering of the dovecotes — especially 


in England. It is therefore necessary that its premises and methods be studied 
carefully. The present writer believes that both are open to the gravest 
objection. This, however, should not obscure the fact that, in the case under 
review, Haldar has shown a width of perspective and an awareness of new 
horizons which are in themselves greatly to be welcomed. The pity is that 
they are not more severely tempered by that discipline which turns learning 
into science. 


TuHeopor H. GasTER 


Studies in Daniel, by H. Louis Ginsberg. New York: The Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, 1948. Pp. xiv-+92. 


Within the compass of about a hundred pages we have here concentrated 
much originality. The author is nothing if not stimulating, and every problem 
he handles finds some new setting, while the wealth and variety of his sug- 
gestions cannot be adequately represented in a short review. It must suffice 
to note a few of the new positions here taken, and to indicate why the re- 
viewer is unable to accept them. In fairness to the author, however, the scope 
of his studies must first be stated. 

There are five sections in the book, dealing with “Linguistic Notes on the 
Aramaic Portion,” ‘Pre-Epiphanian and Ephiphanian Four-Monarchy 
Theories,” ‘‘The Writing on the Wall,” ‘‘The Genesis of the Book,” and “‘The 
Hebrew of Daniel as a Translation.” About one third of the pages of the 
book are devoted to closely printed notes, in which special points are dis- 
cussed and abundant references to the literature of the subject will be found. 

That there is much of value in the book is guaranteed by the name of the 
author, whose learning and acuteness are widely acknowledged. In the first 
section, for instance, we find the suggestion that a Greek translation loan- 
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word is to be recognized in }1y=xpdvos=year, and the still more inter- 
esting suggestion that ND*P7 in Dan. 7 4is a mixed form, combining N2’P7 and 
Nop, and that we should read ND’P7 in Dan. 7 5and NDP in 7 4. Again the 
writing on the wall is held to have consisted of three words only, meaning “‘a 
mina, a shekel, a half-mina” and referring to Nebuchadnezzar, Evil-merodach 
and Belshazzar. Similarly, in the concluding section on the character of the 
Hebrew there are some valuable suggestions. 

Like so many modern writers Ginsberg holds the view that the two main 
divisions of the book have a separate origin. The trouble is that no two holders 
of this theory seem able to agree as to the delimitation of the halves, and in 
particular there is no agreement as to where 7 belongs. In the present work 
this chapter is assigned to the second half. This creates new difficulties, as 
previous holders of the view have found, and Ginsberg resolves them by 
finding further hands in each half of the work and by postulating a total of 
some six or more authors for the work in its present form. He holds that 
chapters 1-6 were composed between 292 and 261 B.C., and that chapter 2 
was glossed between 246 and 220 B.C.; that chapter 7 was written between 
175 and 167 B. C., chapters 8 and 10-12 in 166 or 165 B. C. by two different 
hands, and chapter 9 by a later writer, who may also have glossed the earlier 
parts of the second half of the book, though the possibility of one or two 
other hands is allowed. The whole is held to have been written in Aramaic 
and then to have been translated in part into Hebrew before 140 B. C. witha 
view to its inclusion in the sacred collection. 

At first blush this would seem like a somewhat extreme outbreak of literary 


criticism, and the reviewer would ask for strong evidence before postulating 
so many authors of this work within so short a space of time. In reality we 


have very little evidence, and too often the need for evidence is lightly brushed 
aside as superfluous. The author shows much fondness for such words as 
“demonstrably, 


unquestionably” and “obviously,” when the reviewer 
fails to find any demonstration or to see the obviousness, and wishes still 
to question. 

Ginsberg notes that ch. 2 speaks in general terms of a fifth empire, but 
does not hint at any Jewish position therein, whereas 7 speaks of the position 
of the holy ones of the Most High. He then continues: ‘By itself, it might 
admit of many explanations, but it combines with the others to prove that 
chapter 2 is pre-Ephiphanian. .. .and chapter 7 Epiphanian even in its primary 
stratum’’ (italics Ginsberg’s). In reality there is here not the slightest evid- 
ence whatever of the thesis it is held jointly with other evidence to “prove.” 
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There is nothing inconsistent with the picture of ch. 7, and it is unreasonable 
to suppose that a single author could not develop his thought in a later chapter, 
or that any faithful Jew who was acquainted with the prophetic books 
could conceive of the kingdom of God being established in the world without 
any relation to the Jewish people or faith — and especially if, as Ginsberg 
supposes, he was also the author of the other chapters in the first half of the 
book, which show an exclusive interest in that faith. A note of.deeper bitter- 
ness is held to mark ch. 7; but this again is no evidence of variety of author- 
ship. In modern times not a few Jews could feel a growing bitterness towards 
Hitler as the Nazi régime pursued its bloody way. Moreover, we are told that 
the growing bitterness was felt towards the Babylonian as well as the Seleucid 
kings, though no reason is suggested to explain why a second century author 
might be expected to be more bitter towards the Babylonians than a third 
century author. 

In fairness to the author we must ask what are the other pieces of evidence 
which he finds important to give a significance to the considerations just 
noted which they could scarcely have of themselves. Here he attaches especie’ 
importance to the new criterion which no predecessor has applied, viz. that 
in ch. 2 the first three kingdoms survive until the destruction of the fourth, 
while in ch. 7 the second and third kingdoms survive whereas the first is 
already destroyed. What Ginsberg does not underline is that this difference is 
one which he emends into ch. 7 and not one which is there. Dan. 7 4 reads: 
“T beheld till the wings thereof were plucked, and it was lifted up from the 
earth, and made to stand upon two feet as a man.’”’ Here Ginsberg transfers 
the last clause to the following verse, and then claims that “it was lifted up 
from the earth” must mean that it was destroyed —a meaning it cannot 
possibly have in the text as it stands. 

Some further rearrangements are made in the early part of ch. 7, for which 
the claim to have offered a demonstration seems to the reviewer to be exag- 
gerated. Ginsberg holds that it was the first beast that had three fangs and 
the second that was set upon its feet and given a man’s heart. But it is surely 
a non-sequitur when he says that since the first beast had teeth of iron 7¢ ts 
obvious that it was this beast which had the three fangs, and that since the 
fourth beast devoured and crushed and trampled with its feet it must have 
been the first beast which was commanded to arise and eat (p. 13). 

The secondary elements in ch. 2 are said to be “those words and phrases in 
the interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream which introduce and expound 
features not included in the narration thereof, namely, the expression ‘and 
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the toes’ in v. 41a and all of vv. 41b-43” (p. 8). On another page Ginsberg 
asks us not to be too fussy about consistency (p. 21), and it is therefore 
surprising to find him so fussy here. For this is precisely the way of the author 
of the book of Daniel, and we find the same feature elsewhere in the book. 
Indeed, it is one of the strongest marks of the unity of authorship, since it 
betrays a characteristic of the author. Thus, in Dan. 4 33 we find an additional 
touch given to the fulfilment of the dream which did not stand in the narration 
of the dream (“till his hair was grown like eagles’ feathers, and his nails like 
birds’ claws”); in Dan. 7 19 an additional feature is casually introduced into 
the vision (“nails of brass”), and in Dan. 7 21 a new fragment of the vision 
is introduced to prepare for the interpretation that follows. Instead of finding 
a common mentality here Ginsberg invokes two new authors for Dan. 2 41-43 
and 7 21, raises no complaint against Dan. 4 33 (to which he makes no relevant 
reference), and imports into Dan. 7 7 “claws of brass’”’ to make it agree with 
719. This is surely to deal quite arbitrarily with parallel phenomena. 

In ch. 7 the author finds secondary elements, and again without offering 
convincing reasons. He holds that in the original form of the chapter only 
ten horns were mentioned, and that these were ten kings from Alexander to 
Antiochus Epiphanes. The interpolator — who lived, be it remembered, but 
a very few years later, on Dr. Ginsberg’s view — quite failed to understand 
this, and imported an eleventh horn, which he identified with Antiochus 
Epiphanes, while the other ten horns now represented contemporary kings. 
Seven of them are said to have been such kings as those of Cappadocia, 
Bithynia, Pontus, Commagene, Parthia, Sparta, and Macedonia, though with- 
out identifying them precisely with these, while the other three are identified 
with Artaxias of Armenia and the two Ptolemies of Egypt. It is hard to 
suppose that the Seleucid monarch would be described as a Little Horn in 
comparison with all of these kings, and very improbable that the author of 
any part of Daniel would have been interested in some of these kingdoms. 
Moreover, when Ginsberg holds that the three uprooted horns were Artaxias 
of Armenia and the two co-rulers of Egypt, since Antiochus defeated all three, 


he is surely optimistic in his prediction that no one will remain permanently 
satisfied with any other solution. For how can Antiochus be said to have 
plucked up the two Ptolemies by the roots from the Egyptian kingdom? Since 
there is evidence that there were some who favoured the claims of Ptolemy 
Philometor to the Seleucid throne before the claims of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the latter might be said to have uprooted Ptolemy from the line of Seleucid 
kings. But this is quite a different matter. 
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The evidence for translation Hebrew in the final section of the book is acute 
and sometimes convincing, though without establishing the author’s thesis. 
That there is mistranslation of the assumed Aramaic original does not prove 
that the translation was made by a writer other than the author. Whoever 
writes or speaks in an unfamiliar language first composes in his own language, 
whether he writes it down or not, and then turns it into the other, and is just 
as easily able to use the wrong equivalent as another translator. Where a 
word in one language corresponds to two of different meaning in another, 
the use of the wrong equivalent is no proof of failure to understand the mean- 
ing of the original, as most people find when they begin to express themselves 
in a foreign tongue. 

The reviewer is therefore unconvinced by most of the new views advanced 
in the present work, and hopes that he has said enough to show that it is not 
mere prejudice which leads him to prefer the views which he has himself 
published, and to ask for more convincing reasons than are here given. This 
does not argue any lack of admiration for the learning which has gone into 
Ginsberg’s book, or of appreciation for its stimulating qualities. 


H. H. RowLey 


The Song of Song:: Translated and Interpreted as a Dramatic Poem, by Leroy 
Waterman. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, .1948. Pp. x +88. 


In this beautiful little book, with introduction, translation, and notes, we 
have one more of the many attempts to solve the enigma of the Song of Songs. 
Waterman had already written two articles on the interpretation of the Song, 
one in AJSL, 35 (1919), 101-10, and a later one, slightly different, in JBL, 
44 (1925), 171-87. In the present volume he reverts to his earlier point of 
view. He interprets the Song as a dramatic poem, with three characters, 
Solomon, the servant girl from Shunem, and Dodai, the shepherd lover, 
along with Solomon’s harem, “the daughters of Jerusalem,” an elaborate 
organization containing women of three ranks, wives, concubines, and servant 
girls, with the Shunammite one of the last group. According to Waterman 
the book deals with an actual episode at the beginning of Solomon’s reign and 
he sees in it historical facts to supplement those regarding Solomon and the 
Shunammite narrated in I Kings 1-2. The book in its original form, with 
3 6-46 transposed to the beginning, originated in Israel not long after the 
death of Solomon when Tirzah was the capital, and the poem was written to 
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disparage Solomon. Its motive was political, to arouse the spirit of the north 
against oppression from the south, symbolized by the attempt of Solomon to 
keep the Shunammite away from her northern lover in the harem which he 
had inherited from his father David. The book is divided into two parts, the 
first “‘a harem scene at the royal palace in Jerusalem” and the second, begin- 
ning with 8 5, “‘a rural village scene at Shunem,” in which the Shunammite is 
finally rescued from Solomon’s harem and reunited with her peasant lover. 
This was the book as it stood originally, but to reach its present form it has 
passed through the hands of a Judean editor, who by such devices as the 
transposition of the opening section and the reinterpretation of the proper 
name Dodai as “my beloved”’ has concealed the disparagement of Solomon 
and has given him such a place in the book that he came in time to be thought 
of as its author instead of its villain. 

Waterman naturally feels that he has made out a good case for his inter- 
pretation, and this may be the feeling of others as well, but to the present 
reviewer at least it would seem to rest on very tenuous foundations and a 
lively imagination. It has all the defects of the three-character dramatic 
interpretation and would seem to raise more problems than it solves. If the 
book was originally an Israelite disparagement of Solomon, why should any 
Judean editor have wanted to preserve it, even in its reconstructed state? 
Furthermore, how could such a book, even with Solomon’s name attached 
to it, have got into the Canon when much finer writings attributed to him did 
not? Waterman says that it was the allegorical interpretation that made its 
canonization possible, but it was rather this interpretation that justified its 
presence in the Canon after it was already there. To keep to his early date 
Waterman has to get rid of appiryon and pardes, the first by emendation and 
the second by deletion, but this is too easy a way out. He has nothing to say 
about possible Aramaisms or the uniqueness of the language. The word that 
is usually translated “‘my beloved”’ is read as a proper name, Dodai, on the 
ground that it is always transliterated by the Syriac, but this is not altogether 
correct, for in 1 13 it is interpreted as the verb of a relative clause, “he who 
loves me,” and the Syriac may well have transliterated it elsewhere because 
of the uncertainty of its significance, just as the Greek often does in the case 
of words that it does not understand. For the Massoretic ‘“‘Shulammite” 
Waterman reads ‘“‘Shunammite,”’ allegedly on the basis of Greek B, but B 
reads Zovyaveitis. It is true that this may be a scribal error, but it is very 
slim evidence for a change in MT when the weight of evidence from the 
versions as a whole is definitely against any change. Since the change is so 
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essential to Waterman’s interpretation, he should have presented much more 
than the doubtful evidence of Greek B. Furthermore, if the aim of the book 
was the humiliation of Solomon, it is assuredly a very mild one, by no means 
commensurate with the hatred of Solomon attributed to the northerners on 
p. 5. The book is supposed to open with his coronation by his mother and his 
“wedding” to the harem which he inherited from his father (3 6-11), but did 
ancient monarchs inherit the harems of their predecessors and not come to the 
throne with harems of their own? Waterman interprets Solomon’s addresses 
to the girl as actually more sarcasm than praise, giving them a subtilty that 
one can scarcely credit. It is also a bit fanciful and contrary to the feminine 
mind to think that the women of the harem were the ones who in the first 
instance selected the Shunammite to be one of their number (6 9-13). Also, is 
it not rather fantastic to identify the Lebanon of 4 8 with Solomon’s palace 
just because the latter is called the “House of the Forest of Lebanon’’ in 
I Kings 7 2? And to see Solomon trying to steal a kiss in 4 6, from which the 
girl recoils, is surely reading a good deal into the text, as it is to interpret 8 5ab 
as a statement of the girl’s brothers who recognize her lover, here called Dodo, 
but not their own sister, and are accordingly scandalized to see Dodo with 
an apparent stranger. To the present reviewer the whole interpretation is 
much too fanciful to be accepted and requires too much filling in between the 
lines. If the author of Canticles had intended a dramatic poem, he would 
have used dialogue rather than monologue and he would surely have been 
much more explicit about the identity of the speakers, the distribution of the 
speeches, the time sequence, the change of locale, and the plot. This is all 
so hazy, even in Waterman’s reconstruced text, that with the best of intentions 
no two scholars can agree on it, and Waterman’s arrangement is only one of 
many. The interest of most readers will be in his translation and notes; the 
enigma of the book itself remains unsolved. 


THEOPHILE J. MEEK 


Old Testament Commentary, edited by Herbert C. Alleman and Elmer E. Flack. 
Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg Press, 1948. Pp. vii+893. $5.00. 


This is a one-volume Lutheran commentary on the OT, intended as a 
companion to a previously published commentary on the NT. It is frankly 
Lutheran in that the contributors are all Lutherans (with the exception of 
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W. F. Albright), and the viewpoint “reflects the historic Lutheran approach 
to Scripture,” as explained in detail in the article, ‘The Approach to the Word 
of God” (pp. 5-9) by Elmer E. Flack. This viewpoint is such that the com- 
mentary should be very useful to all Protestants, except those who are at the 
extreme right or the extreme left in biblical criticism. 


Like most commentaries of this type, this volume consists of a series of 
introductory articles and of commentaries on the individual books of the Old 
Testament. Of the introductory articles, two deserve to be singled out for 
special mention: ‘Law in the Old Testament,” by Jacob M. Myers, and 
“The Old Testament and Archaeology,” by W. F. Albright. The former is 
a sane and clear discussion of the laws of the OT, with special emphasis upon 
the importance of custom and experience, and upon the difference between 
casuistic and apodictic laws. The latter article is a long discussion of the 
contribution of archaeology to the understanding of the OT, arranged by 
books. Though the author sometimes makes exaggerated claims for archae- 
ology and over-emphasizes the “corrections” made by archaeology of the 
results of literary criticism, no one can speak with more learning and authority 
on this subject than Albright, and the organization of the material by books 
makes it especially attractive. 


The commentary on individual books is uneven in quality, as might be 
expected in a volume of this nature. Some contributors are more aware of 
recent developments in biblical criticism than others, and some are more 
liberal in their judgements than others. (In fairness it should be pointed out 
that most of the manuscripts were completed by the end of 1940, publication 
being delayed by the war.) Most of the'well-assured results of criticism are 
accepted, although it is a bit strange to read a defense of the Jeremianic 
authorship of Lamentations. Emphasis is placed upon theological or religious 
interpretation of the books rather than upon the minutiae of critical questions. 
It is a pleasure to observe that some of the contributors are pastors; this is 
an indication of the emphasis which has been placed by the Lutheran com- 
munion upon scholarship. Though it may be invidious to make comparisons, 
a sampling of this volume shows that many of the best articles and comments 
are from the pen of one of the editors, Herbert C. Alleman, who is an unusally 
mature and judicious scholar. 


The editors and publishers have produced an excellent, up-to-date come 
mentary, of which no small merit is its reasonable price. 


J. Pamir Hyatt 
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Geschichtsschreibung im Alten Testament: Ein kritischer Bericht tiber die neueste 
Literatur dazu, by Otto Eissfeldt. Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1948. 
Pp. 48. 


Although the official Kulturpolitik of Germany in the second world war was 
indifferent, if not hostile, to OT research, three works on the historical 
literature in the Old Testament were published at that time.t The purpose of 
Eissfeldt’s pamphlet is to summarize the conclusions of these three works, 
written by Hélscher, Noth, and von Rad, and to appraise them critically. As 
an afterthought, the author presents briefly, at the end, a book in English: 
C. A. Simpson, The Early Traditions of Israel (Oxford: Blackwell, 1948). 

Hélscher’s monograph (115 pages in length) does not deal with the actual 
beginnings of historical writing in ancient Israel, but rather (despite the 
title) with its culmination in the magnificent pages of what Hélscher calls 
the Yahwistic Document. According to him this great work was written 
in Judah about 800 B. C. and began with the words, “And no herb of the 
field had yet sprouted because YHWH Elohim had not yet caused it to 
rain upon the earth. And YHWH Elohim formed man out of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living person” 
(Gen 25 7, in part). It ended with the words, which are truly tragic, ‘So 
Israel rebelled against the dynasty of David unto this day” (I Kings 12 19). 
Thus Hélscher has completed the documentary analysis which he began in 
1923 with his monograph, “Das Buch der K6nige, seine Quellen und seine 
Redaktion” (Eucharisterion for Hermann Gunkel, pp. 158-213. Géttingen, 
1923); in a few points of detail he has changed his conclusions since then. This 
great historical work, according to Hélscher, was composed artistically, 


according to plan, out of myths, sagas, cycles of sagas (as far as the middle of 
I Samuel); out of historical facts ‘‘decorated with the colors of poetry” in 
I Sam 16-II Sam 1; and out of strictly historical material beginning with 
II Sam 9. The central guiding idea of the work was the idea of Israel as a 
whole, the nation of the twelve tribes which David had actually created but 
which the author traced back to the beginning, as pre-existent in Abraham 


1G. Holscher, Die Anfange der hebrdischen Geschichtsschreibung (Sitzungs- 
berichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos.-Histor. 
Klasse, 1941-42. 3. Abhandl., 1942). M. Noth, Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche 
Studien I: Die sammelnden und bearbeitenden Geschichtswerke im Alten 
Testament (Schriften der Kénigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft. 18. Jahrgang, 
Geisteswiss. Klasse. Heft 2, 1943). G. von Rad, Der Anfang der Geschichts- 
schreibung im Alten Testament (Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, vol. 32, pp. 1-42, 
1944). 
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and even in Shem (Gen 9 20-27). The work glorifies the accomplishment of 
David, which Solomon’s forced labors began to disintegrate and Rehoboam’s 
stubborness destroyed. As Eissfeldt notices, this conception of “J” pre- 
supposes that the author was “‘a collector rather than an original author” in 
the early part of his work, where he included materials which were totally 
alien to his plan and purpose, while in the final parts he became a brilliant 
historian. Nevertheless, Hélscher declares that “J is not a compiler, but 
a freely creative writer, who always gives to his presentation his own personal 
characteristics” (p. 99 of Holscher’s work). This reviewer is unable to dis- 
cover J’s “‘eigenes Geprage”’ in the stories of Eden, the tower of Babel, Sodom, 
the list of the kings of Edom, as well as in the story of David and Bathsheba 
or in that of the call of Abraham; the reviewer is manifestly blinded by the 
differences in mood, historicity, literary style, and religious point of view in 
them, so that he fails to see what they have in common. And he cannot 
equate compilation with creative writing. 

Noth is planning a comprehensive study of historical writing in the ancient 
Near East, of which this monograph on the OT is the first part. Here he 
distinguishes three great historical works in the OT: the Pentateuch, the 
Deuteronomistic history (Deuteronomy-II Kings), and Chronicles-Ezra- 
Nehemiah. Omitting the Pentateuch which, even though it utilizes historical 
material, deals with ‘‘themes fundamental for faith,’’ he discusses the two 
others (although at the end he discusses the extent of the P Code, and the 
redactors of the Pentateuch). Eissfeldt devotes his review primarily to the 
Deuteronomistic history, compiled about the middle of the sixth century in 
the region of Bethel or Mizpah according to Noth. This Hebrew author was 
the first one to present in a historical work the events from Israel’s residence 
at Sinai to Jehoiachin’s deliverance in 562, i. e. the original portions of Deut. 
1-II Kings 25 (now considerably supplemented). On the basis of the most 
reliable clues (linguistic characteristics), Noth believes that he has identified 
a Deuteronomistic history which is well arranged and constructed according 
to a plan; this is confirmed by the speeches in which leaders summarize the 
past or future events at decisive moments of history: Moses (Deut 1 1-3 29), 
Joshua (Josh 1 and 23), Samuel (I Sam 12). This work should not be com- 
pared to the histories of Herodotus or Thucydides, but rather to the com- 
pilations of Diodorus Siculus and Appian. The author, obsessed by the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 586, writes his history as a series of Israel’s trans- 
gressions, beginning with the first in Deut 1 22-46; the institution of the 
monarchy is the chief instance of apostasis and brought about the ruin of 
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Israel. As Eissfeldt rightly notices, the view of Hélscher and Noth are diamet- 
rically opposite: Hélscher believers that the earliest writen history was an 
account of glorious events leading up to the triumphs of David; Noth believes 
that it was an unbroken chain of trespasses against Jehovah leading up to the 
monarchy. But neither history exists now as such: both must be identified 
in the Old Testament through literary criticism, and the validity of the 
conclusions of Hélscher and Noth depends ultimately on the validity of their 
critical analysis of the sources. 

Hdlscher still recognizes in the Pentateuch only the four standard documents 
(J, E, D, P), and ignores the latest phase of the documentary hypothesis 
(Smend, Eissfeldt, Rudolph, Cornill, Budde, Pfeiffer). The same is true of 
Noth, except that, in Joshua-Kings, he goes his own way, and limits JEDP to 
the Pentateuch. The chief sources of his Deuteronomist are: 1. Josh 2—-11;14 
6aBb-15a. 2. Judg 3-12. 3. I Sam 11-20; I Kings 1-2. 

Von Rad investigates particularly this last section, finding in I Sam 4 1b-7 1; 
II Sam 6-7 (in part); 9-20; I Kings 1-2 the earliest historical writing in 
Israel, dating from the reign of Solomon. But, as Eissfeldt rightly observes, 
II Sam 9-20; I Kings 1-2 can hardly be regarded (as by von Rad) as the 
legitimation of Solomon’s accession to the throne — any more than Hdlscher’s 
view that J regarded Solomon’s rule as the beginning of the end (rather than 
a culmination) is to be found expressed there. Hdélscher’s view that these 
brilliant chapters belong to J and are to be dated in 800 B. C. is accepted by 
Eissfeldt, but this reviewer agrees with von Rad in dating them in the time 
of Solomon. 

We are grateful to Eissfeldt for bringing to our notice three works which 


otherwise might have remained unknown to many of us, and especially for 


his clear summary and sharp criticism of them. This lengthy review is in- 
tended to help biblical students, who are unable to get access to German 
publications, gain an idea of the latest conclusions of some of the leading 
German biblical scholars. 

RoBErT H. PFEIFFER 


Ugaritic Mythology: A Study of its Leading Motifs, by Julian Obermann. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. xxiv+110. $2.75. 


Habent sua fata libelli. Book-titles too have their varying vogues. Gone are 
the days when title-pages were adorned with the recondite allusion of the 
classicist or the meaty metaphor of the polemical divine. Modern authors 
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and publishers have other means of exciting the appetite of prospective 
readers and purchasers. One such method is to stress the significance of the 
book by making the title include moré than the contents, and it is one to 
which writers on cuneiform subjects seem specially prone. That Professor 
Obermann or the Yale University Press, in entitling the present work Ugaritic 
Mythology, should have succumbed to this tendency is rather regrettable. For 
it is to be hoped that this does not mean that the author has abandoned all 
thought of presenting to us at some future date a comprehensive exposition 
of the mythological system contained in the literary texts from Ras Shamra. 
In the present work Obermann has made a commendable contribution to 
such an exposition, but the future author of the more inclusive treatment can 
hardly rejoice to find his obvious title appropriated for another work. Again, 
that these texts do in fact constitute the whole kernel of the Ugaritic mytholog- 
ical system in such a way as to warrant the sub-title A Siudy of its Leading 
Motifs is a point that is nowhere established and can hardly be established 
until the interpretation of all the texts rests on a surer basis. 

What Obermann offers, in the course of ninety-five pages, with as many 
foot-notes, is a detailed examination of certain passages from the fragmentary 
tablets V AB, in six columns, and VI AB, in four columns, first published by 
Virolleaud in La Déesse ‘Anat (1938). He reconstructs the poem as one 
dealing with the marriage of Ba‘al, his cryptic overtures to his sister ‘Anat, 
her acceptance of the role of champion and intercessor on his behalf, her threat 
to their father El, and her lament that Ba‘al alone of the gods lacks a dwelling. 
Further, since, for example in the tablet II AB El’s wife ’Athirat intercedes 
before him for Ba‘al in identical terms and appears to receive a favourable 
answer, Obermann reconstructs the sequel from that and other tablets, 
finding and setting in their appropriate places various descriptions of the 
artificer-god Hayin from Egypt, his services to Ba‘al, the similar lament of 
‘Athtar, Ba‘al’s brother and double, and the final triumph of Ba‘al and ‘Anat 
over ’Aghat and all other rivals. 

The study represents a sustained effort to extract a continuous and signifi- 
cant plot from a number of odd tablets and fragments, and so to dispel the 
notion that Ugaritic studies are still at the stage of ‘‘pulling down one Semitic 
dictionary after another until you get a meaning that fits.” The validity of 
the reconstruction will be judged by its conformity to strict philological 
requirements on the one hand, and on the other to the general scheme of 
poetry and belief of comparable milieu and date. In detailed exegesis and 
lexicography it is inevitable that issue will be joined with some of the more 
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daring suggestions put forward, but the author has the merit of stressing the 
various possibilities that fall to be considered. The reviewer considers that 
the author is inclined to rely unduly on the Arabic dictionaries and on the 
precise senses that they give for the congeners of Ugaritic words. Against 
this criticism he must set his approval of Obermann’s association of d d y m 
with the root of Arabic dwd “push, repel”; but it should be noted that the 
Arabic noun is usually midwad, and the word has the first singular suffix 
(parallel to g r y y=gériyitya) and the particle -ma, so that the couplet runs, 
“‘My combatants upon the field of warfare I have set, and my defenders on 
the dust,” i. e. it is not as a powerless or defeated warrior that he approaches 
his sister. The treatment of m t (n. 12) and 5 ¢ (n. 23) assumes a reduction of 
the pronominal suffix for which there is no proven instance in Ugaritic and 
which is intrinsically unlikely. The philological equations proposed in con- 
nection with s’ d (n. 8), ‘¥7 (n. 12), 2dr (n. 51) and ‘p (n. 52) are unwarranted, 
since ’ and ‘ do not interchange at random; a similar objection applies to the 
account given of ¢ & m (p. 37) and n § ¢ (p. 61). 

The general picture derived from the reconstruction is plausible enough, 
since the need to provide a new temple for a new deity is a frequent Oriental 
motif; see most recently Gadd, Ideas of Divine Rule in the Ancient East (1948), 
p. 6. In this connection the author justly invites fresh attention to the fourfold 
Biblical variations on this theme in Exodus 25 ff., I Kings 6 ff., II Chronicles 
2 ff. and Ezekiel 40 ff. But the assertion that Ba‘al marries “his lasses” (6 n t h) 
rests on a doubtful exegesis, and surely it is far-fetched to see in the simple 
references to the gold and silver and precious stones of the new building a 
reflection of ‘‘a recent crisis in the Ugaritic community, . . . occasioned by the 
advance of technology, the emergence of the smith and the foundry.” 

The author carries least conviction when he advances the view that II AB 
and other tablets form in effect part of the same poem and provide another 
recension of the sequel to V AB. As he recognises, the same or a similar 
speech or narrative may recur in quite different contexts. The apparent 
coincidence of a few fragmentary lines in V AB with an equally uncertain 
passage in the Danel poem is a quite inadequate basis for treating the two 
passages as integral parts of the one poem, especially as the immediate con- 
texts appear to be quite different. Each of these other tablets must be inter- 
preted im extenso and as an independent unity before the relevance of the 
apparent parallels can be determined. While therefore the treatment of these 
passages is of value, it is premature to excerpt them from their context and 
assign them a position in one grand Ugaritic epic. 
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For these reasons the repertory of translated passages on pp. 88-95, which 
is the part most likely to be consulted by the non-specialist, must be used 
with caution. The book is well produced. Misprints are few and mostly 
affect only single letters; in the transliterations on pp. 23 and 58 the letter J 
has become a numeral 1. 


A. M. HonEyMAN 


Social Ideas in the Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament, by Joseph W. 
Gaspar. Washington: Catholic University of America, 1947. Pp. xiv+207. 


One of the most striking phenomena of biblical learning in recent years has 
been the resurgence of interest and creative activity in this field by Catholic 
scholars. The work of Abel and Vincent in archaeology, Steinmiiller and 
Coppens in the field of isagogics and Dhorme and Kissane in exegesis, is 
embodied in books, while the publication of journals and monographs is pro- 
ceeding apace in all the varied branches of OT and NT research. 


A recent worthwhile addition in this field is Father Joseph W.Gaspar’s Social 
Ideas in the Wisdom Literature of the OT. After a brief introduction, he treats 
of marriage and its status in Israel, the role of the father, the position of the 
wife, the place of children in Hebrew life, the purposes and methods of educa- 
tion and the structure of the community. A bibliography and the customary in- 
dices complete the work. 


It is of course obvious that Catholic students approach the Bible with the 
definite teaching of their church as their point of departure. In many areas 
like archaeology, dogmatics plays a relatively minor role; in others, like 
biblical criticism, it serves as a useful critique of the vagaries of hyper-criticism. 
In other fields of biblical research, it must be confessed, these dogmatic 
assumptions make it difficult to obtain a clear understanding of the complexity 
and rich variety of biblical thought. These problems are not limited to 
Catholic theology. Thus, Th. C. Vriezen’s comments on S. du Toit’s Bybelse 
en Babilonies-Assirese Spreuke: ‘‘As an orthodox Reformed theologian, the 
author considers the O.T. Wisdom literature to be of the same value as the 
rest of the O. T. as regards revelation, and hence the idea of ‘life’ in Proverbs 
includes a spiritual meaning. Here the results of his research have been 
definitely influenced by his theological and doctrinal presuppositions” (Book 
List of The Society for Old Testament Study, 1948, p. 37). 
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Gaspar’s study illustrates the same difficulties. Due to the assumption of 
the literal and equal inspiration of all of Scripture, he is constrained to regard 
all the biblical writers as expressing the same ideas and reflecting the same 
viewpoint. Hence he denies any genuine distinction in the outlook of the 
priest and prophet on the one hand, and of the sage on the other. He thus 
speaks of the “conservatism (i.e. of Wisdom) like that of the prophets” 
(p. 132), a statement which fails to do justice to both movements. Gaspar 
does not seek to get behind the meaning of such conventional phrases as “‘the 
fear of the Lord,” which naturally had a different content for different people, 
depending on their concept of God. The use of f0bh and 16 tobh is cited as 
evidence of the moral character of Wisdom (p. 127) which “fits in with the 
... Historical and Prophetical Books of the Hebrew Scriptures” (p. 125), 
while the unmistakable difference in atmosphere is ignored. 

The author denies that the Wisdom writers are largely rooted in an upper- 
class milieu. He does not discuss, let alone refute, the evidence for this view 
to be found in such factors as its background of upper-class luxury and mores, 
its utilitarian morality, its cosmopolitan, non-national character, its matter- 
of-fact attitude toward the Temple ritual, and above all, its acceptance of 
the political and social status quo. This attitude explains the opposition of 
the Wisdom writers to social change, the absence of the prophetic ideal of the 
Messiah, and their rejection of the idea of resurrection, which became an 
outstanding characteristic of post-exilic Judaism and Christianity (cf. Hebrew 
Union College Annual, X VIII, 1944, pp. 77-118). 

Thus Gaspar recognizes “a certain awe, an aura of reverence, encircling 
the king, whenever he is mentioned in the older sections of Proverbs” (p. 158), 
but he fails to note how widely at variance this attitude is from that of the 
Historical Books and the Prophets, who were considerably less than enthusi- 
astic about their contemporary rulers. Of all the Wisdom writers only Ben 
Sira speaks of ‘‘wicked kings,’’ except David, Hezekiah and Josiah (494-5). But 
there, as elsewhere, Ben Sira is reflecting the post-exilic synthesis of priestly, 
prophetic and Wisdom strands, which culminated in rabbinic Judaism. As 
one additional illustration of the upper-classe social orientation of Wisdom and 
its divergence from the prophetic standpoint, we may cite Ben Sira 11 14: 
“Good and evil, life and death, poverty and wealth, are from God.” 

In general, social justice means far more than almsgiving by the rich or 
humility on the part of the ruler, with which Gaspar seems to equate it (p. 167). 
The passionate cry against oppression which runs through the Prophets and 
the broadly conceived social legislation of the Pentateuch — these are the 
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essentials of the biblical conception of social justice, and they find little echo 
in Wisdom, for reasons already indicated. 


Nor is the author cognizant of the variations of personality and outlook 
among the Wisdom sages themselves. Job and Ben Sira, Ecclesiastes and 
Wisdom of Solomon are drawn on equally, as though they represented the 
identical standpoint. Thus no note is taken of the highly significant fact 
that a radical change with regard to resurrection has taken place between Job 
and Qoheleth on the one hand, and the Wisdom of Solomon on the other. 
(Contrast Job 14 10-22 and Ecc. 3 20f.; 91. with Wisdom 1 12-15; 2 21-3 19). 
The identification of Wisdom with Torah in Ben Sira is noted, but Gaspar 
ignores the fact that in identifying Wisdom with Torah Ben Sira represents 
a later synthesis of the elements of biblical thought not characteristic of 
Proverbs, Job and Qoheleth. Similarly, Ben Sira’s strongly nationalistic 
coloring sets him apart from the earlier Wisdom writers. 


The author tends to argue by epithet rather than by proof, apologetics 
at times usurping the place of investigation (p. 14). For example, “If you 
make the Wisdom Literature fundamentally a product of the upper classes, 
... your social teaching is anthropocentric, and religion itself serves no higher 
function than that of being a tool for selfishness . .” (p. xiv). He is vehement 
in denying that Wisdom literature is “merely materialistic’ or that hakamim 
were “‘mere sophists who taught the practical virtues together with skeptical 
tendencies because that was lucrative"’ (p. 40) (italics ours). Yet he advances 
no evidence to contravert the view of most modern scholars that the Wisdom 
teachers were strongly pragmatic and that at least their unconventional 
members possessed skeptical tendencies. 


Perhaps the warmth with which these specific attributes of Wisdom litera- 
ture are denied may be explained by the fact that Gaspar is himself not 
unaware of their existence! Thus in spite of his denunciations, he declares: 
“From the earliest collections of Proverbs down to the latest Wisdom Writings 
the purpose is clear — success in life’’ (p. 117). Thus the views that are 
driven out through the door have reentered through the window! 


The author’s unwillingness to distinguish the variety in outlook, or at least 
in emphasis, within biblical literature in general and Wisdom in particular 
vitiates his presentation of various subjects. Thus in discussing the apprecia- 
tion of marriage the author says: “For the Wisdom Writers, as for all Orientals, 
life without a home, wife, and family is unthinkable — a sorry makeshift at 
best’’ (p. 1). This is true of Proverbs and Ben Sira and was the traditional 
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Hebrew ideal. But it definitely does not describe Qoheleth’s attitude, yet the 
statement stands unqualified even by a foot-note. 

A few other matters may also be noted. Prov. 30 19 can scarcely be cited 
as evidence that “‘marriage is such a wonderful thing” (p. 2) and in spite of 
the venerable character of the error, ‘almah does not mean “a virgin” either 
here or in Isa. 7 14 (p. 15). It is true that monogamy is generally taken for 
granted in Wisdom (p. 6, n. 16) but Ben Sira 26 8-9 is not altogether “‘isolated”’, 
cf. the plural ’alm*ndthaw 16 tibhkenah (Job 27 15) a passage often overlooked. 

It is not true that “to the priest any other but a virgin was explicitly 
forbidden” (p. 19). Lev. 21 13-14, which Gaspar cites, refers only to the high 
priest (v. 10). The ordinary priest was forbidden to marry a divorcee, but 
not a widow (Lev. 21 7). The Law Code of Ezekiel, which Gaspar does not 
cite, does forbid a widow to “the priests, Levites, the sons of Zadok’’ (Ezek. 
44 21), but this was never operative in Jewish law. Contradictions of this 
type between the Pentateuch and the Ezekiel code raised doubts as to the 
canonicity of Ezekiel, and the ingenuity of the rabbinic sages was taxed 
considerably to harmonize them (B. Shabbat 13 b and parallels). Gaspar does 
not prove that the term §na’éh in Ben Sira 7 28 means “‘divorced” (p. 18), 
and Toy’s rejection of this meaning for Prov. 30 23 remains sound (cf. Deut. 
24 1-4). Nor does the word mean “hated”. By a semantic process elucidated 
by Ehrlich (Randglossen, I, 192) §¢nd#’ah in Deut. 21 15; Gen. 29 31 means 
“unloved”, in contradiction to ’ahibhah “loved, favorite.” 

One cannot quarrel with Gaspar’s acceptance of the allegorical inter- 
pretations of the Song of Songs, which describes “through the beauty of 
wedded love, the beauty of the love of God for His people.” But his ob- 
jections to divorce do not justify his referring to the rabbinic interpretation 
of the clause kt masa’ bah ‘erwath dabhar (Deut. 241) “for he found in her 
something unseemly” as “lax” (p. 25). The phrase is obviously not the same 
as the common idiom from d°bhar ‘erwah, “‘a matter of immorality”. To be 
sure, rabbinic law believed in a liberal law of divorce, coupled with an ac- 
cepted standard of marriage as permanent for life. Our present society seems 
to prefer a rigorous divorce law and a complete absence of a sense of perman- 
ence in marriage. The results are far from happy. To meet the breakdown 
of the modern family, Catholic thinking proposes both a strict law forbidding 
divorce and a strict attitude in life. But a case may well be made out for the 
rabbinic approach which offers a mode of redress in intolerable situations, 
and yet maintains the sancity and stability of the family. 

The author underestimates the proclivity of Jews for agriculture (p. 47). 
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The glorification of this occupation is probably at the basis of the difficult 
verse Eccles. 5 8. Gaspar overlooks the evidence from Josephus, whose testi- 
mony that his fellow-Jews were farmers rather than merchants is particularly 
significant because he apologizes for this propensity (Contra Apionen 1, 12). 

Qoheleth’s injunction “to enjoy life with the woman thou lovest’’ (9 9) 
remains virtually the sole reference in Wisdom literature to a personal relation- 
ship between the sexes, Gaspar notwithstanding. The passages he quotes 
(p. 52) deal with peace and harmony in the home, beauty, grace, under- 
standing, modesty, silence, and the ability to provide. These qualities are 
praised, to be sure, in Ben Sira (40 19 #.) and in Prov. (3 10-31), but admiration is 
not identical with love. The root ’éhabh occurs frequently in Proverbs and 
Qoheleth; it is used of the relationship between the sexes only in Prov. 5 19 
and Eccles. 9 9. In Ben Sira 42 13b 1™non bx ow) na is not a scribal error for 
ya) “and between,” (p. 59) but a Syriacism, which probably occurs also in 
Job 8 17 and Prov. 8 2 (cf. LXX, Peshitta, Targum ad loc.) In Prov. 24 21, 
MT is preferable as the diffcilior lectio to the Greek, which Gaspar accepts 
(p. 159). It is perhaps the most striking expression of the conservative social 
viewpoint of the Wisdom writers. 

In spite of these criticisms, the work assembles a great deal of valuable 
data on the subjects treated and approaches various problems with clarity 
and good sense. Gaspar’s discussion on the complex questions of the méhar 
draws upon Ugaritic and Hurrian material. Conscious of the high role of the 
woman in Hebrew life, the author denies that the méhar even originally 
constituted a purchase-price for the bride. But all comparative evidence 
points in this direction, and it seems clear that legally it retained this status 
even later. Gaspar might have been spared the necessity of adopting this 
position, if he had reckoned sufficiently with the universal sociological phenom- 


enon that the legal position of women is almost never a clue to their actual 


social and economic status in any given culture, because law lags considerably 
behind life. With Pedersen, he rightly emphasizes the spiritual overtones 
involved in Israelite marriage, and contrasts the Hebrew moral emphasis with 
the indifference to prostitution reflected in the Nuzi tablets. 

Following Humbert, to whose discussion he adds a few points, he disposes, 
fairly but decisively, of Bostrém’s theory that the ’255ah z@rah in Proverbs 1-8 
refers to cultic marriage for inducing fertility, a local variety of the Astarte 
cult. It may be added that Bostrém’s contention that “the synonym nokr? can 
be made to mean ‘another, stranger to the family,’ only with difficulty”, 
(apud Gaspar p. 74) is refuted by the usage of this word in Eccles. 63, (cf. also 
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Gdém in 2 18, 21). For Qoheleth, to whom family ties mean little, the word 
nokrt is used, perhaps even of a son (cf. 6 2), but surely of a more distant 
relation, yet close enough to be an heir. 

Gaspar is on solid ground (pp. 141 ff.), in opposing the facile assumption 
that Hebrew Wisdom was borrowed from Egypt and Babyionia. The general 
similarity in ideas between various Wisdom writings is not enough to estab- 
lish dependency. It is clear that Oriental Wisdom was the common inheritance 
of all the peoples of the Fertile Crescent and that, being broadly human in 
character, Wisdom would naturally emphasize similar doctrinés everywhere. 
It is, or should be, a truism of scientific method, that the evidence of borrow- 
ing by one writer from another requires, not merely a similarity of theme or 
even of standpoint, but the same sequence of ideas, or an unusual point of 
view, or a striking figure of speech in both documents. 

Gaspar’s study is a useful compendium of source material on family life 
and social attitudes in ancient Israel, which is often illumined by sympathy 
and insight. While he has not disproved the essentially realistic and practical 
bent of Hokmah, or fully reckoned with the rich complexity of biblical life 
and thought, his work is to be welcomed for correcting a one-sided emphasis 
upon the pragmatic character of Wisdom teaching, and for his stress upon the 


ideal values that are inherent even in a practical every-day morality. 


Rosert Gorpts 


The Messianic Theme in the Paintings of the Dura Synagogue, by Rachel 
Wischnitzer. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 135, 31 plates. 
$6.00. 


Mrs. Wischnitzer’s book on the synagogue paintings of Dura is the latest 
work on a subject which has attracted the attention of scholars ever since a 
remarkable synagogue of the third century A. D. was excavated in 1932 at 
Dura-Europos in Northern Syria on the banks of the Euphrates. From the 
very start two schools of thought became apparent in the literature about 
these murals, as can be seen in the writings of Rostovtzeff and Count du 
Mesnil du Buisson, who jointly headed the archeological expedition to Dura- 
Europos. Rostovtzeff maintained that there was no symbolic significance 
attached to the arrangement and selection of biblical scenes protrayed in the 
synagogue panels. In a sense, this view is still held by Sukenik in his recent 
work on the subject” published in 1947, in which he expresses the belief that 
the Dura panels merely constitute a set of biblical illustrations based on 
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biblical cycles, such as the famous “Joshua Roll.’’ On the other hand, Count 
du Mesnil du Buisson insisted from the very beginning that there was symbolic 
intent even in the trizonal arrangement of the panels. This viewpoint was 
further elaborated by Mrs. Wischnitzer, and with certain exceptions has now 
become the basis of the division of her themes, namely that the synagogue 
murals deal with the subject of Salvation and that the “three registers, with 
the Salvation cycle below, the Witnesses of Salvation on the top, and between 
them the Trials cycle, constitute one unit.” 

Comparing this with the earlier theory of du Mesnil, who saw the tripartite 
arrangement of the Dura panels in terms of Jewish history, ritual, and moral 
lessons, we see that although Mrs. Wischnitzer uses the same skeletal arrange- 
ment, she arrives at a more unified conception of the plan of decoration in 
the Dura synagogue. This may be due in large measure to the fact that unlike 
du Mesnil, she availed herself of the rich background of Jewish literary sources 
contemporary with the Dura synagogue, which brought her to the realization 
that the “messianic concept which pervades the rabbinical literature of 
Palestine and Mesopotamia has been found to be the organizing, formative 
factor in the iconography of the synagogue decoration.” 

Plausible as the author’s thesis is in general, one may question the advisabil- 
ity of forcing the issue to the limit, as can be seen in her remarks about the 
birds in the panel which she entitles: “Elijah Fed by the Ravens.’”’ She admits 
that the “birds with their long red legs and beaks, the white feathers sprinkled 
with black do not look exactly like ravens, but,” she continues, ‘‘this objection 


cannot be taken too seriously, for Elijah’s ravens were certainly not of a 


common variety.” 

Or again, when she describes the panel which she entitles: ‘‘Joseph’s Bones 
Carried to Canaan,” the author identifies the children wearing wreaths and 
accompanying the coffin as the first-born descendants of Joseph, on the ground 
that the rite of the sanctification (i.e. redemption) of the first-born was 
established at the time of the Exodus (Ex 13 13). There is nothing in this 
reference that applies especially to the descendants of Joseph, or what is more, 
to those accompanying his bier. She admits that the wearing of wreaths by the 
children suggest a festive occasion, certainly not one in which a coffin pro- 
cession is shown. Although she is conscious of this problem created by the 
wreaths and palm branches which are held by the children, the author incon- 
sistently continues the thought that the children accompanying the coffin 
appear to be the redeemed first-born. Here it would have been in line with 
her thesis to rely on midrashic sources to explain this problem as Sonne did 
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in his article on the the subject of the Dura paintings in the Hebrew Union 
College Annual, XX, 1947. 

Another and final example of the same practice is seen in the discussion of 
the panel entitled: “Saul among the Prophets,” where Mrs. Wischnitzer 
states, ‘‘Pending the publication of a photograph of the inscription, I would 
tentatively read the sketch of it: ‘Proverb of Saul’”. And this in the face of 
du Mesnil’s careful drawing and deciphering of the dipinto which was pub- 
lished already and according to him reveals the word on; and this was 
identified by Sonne with }1]3 own (Hushim ben Dan), a well-known legendary 
figure in the midrashic world of the third century. 

However, these examples are but minor flaws in Mrs. Wischnitzer’s treat- 
ment of the subject, one which can be characterized as a clear, emphatic pre- 
sentation of her theme, namely, that the messianic concept of contemporary 
Jewish thought of the third century A. D. is reflected in the paintings of the 
Dura synagogue. : 

IsRAEL RENOV 


The Book of the Twelve Prophets. Vol. I: Amos, Hosea and Micah in the King 


James Version with Introductions and Critical Notes, by Julius A. Bewer. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. Pp. 79. $.50. 


This booklet is the first issue of a projected Annotated Bible. Those who know 
the author, a professor emeritus of Union Theological Seminary who last year 
marked his fiftieth year of membership in SBL, will not be disappointed in their 
expectation that the work wili be marked by a fine critical sense combined 
with deep appreciation for religious values. This first sample of the proposed 
annotated Bible gives promise of a thoroughly useful work. (J. P. H.) 


Studia Theologica, Cura Ordinum Theologorum Scandinavicorum Edita, Vol. I, 
Fasc. I-II, 1947. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1948. Pp. 196. 


This new theological journal, published jointly by the seven theological 
faculties in Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden, gives evidence of the 
vitality of theological studies in the Scandinavian countries. The present 
volume contains eleven «-ticles, nine of which are on biblical subjects. Among 
the authors of biblical articles are H. Riesenfeld, D. Daube, A. Bentzen, and 
H. Torczyner. The editor is A. Fridrichsen, and it is announced that the 
journal will appear twice a year. (J. P. H.) 
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